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The Sacred Books of the East. 


————_>——. 


MoRE than four years ago Professor Max Miiller issued the 
prospectus of a series of translations of the sacred books of the 
great non-Christian religious systems of the East. He based 
his proposal on the ground that alike to the theologian and the 
historian these books possess an interest of a very high order— 
to the theologian and the missionary inasmuch as they contain 
the documents of religions to which millions of our fellow-men 
have paid for centuries, and still pay, allegiance, and to the 
historian as being the oldest written records of the religions, 
institutions, social state, and laws of peoples of vast regions of 
the earth. 


There is [he says] nothing more ancient in India than the Vedas, 
and if we except the Vedas and the literature connected with them, 
there is again no literary work in India which, so far as we know at 
present, can with certainty be referred to an earlier date than that of the 
Sacred Canon of the Buddhists. Whatever age we may assign to the 
various portions of the Avesta and to their final arrangement, there is 
no book in the Persian language of greater antiquity than the Sacred 
Books of the followers of Zarathustra,? nay, than their translation in 
Pehlevi. There may have been an extensive ancient literature in China 
long before Khung-fi-tze and Lao-tze, but among all that was rescued 
and preserved of it, the five King and the four Shi claim again the 
highest antiquity. As to the Koran, it is known to be the fountain- 
head both of the religion and of the literature of the Arabs.® 


It will be noticed that in this rapid survey of the sacred 
literature of antiquity lying outside of the sphere of revelation, 


1 The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various Oriental Scholars, and 
Edited by F. Max Miiller. Vols. i. ii. iii. iv. v. vi. vii. ix. and x. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1879—1881. 

? Zarathustra, the prophet of the religion of Persia, is the Zoroaster of classical 
writers—Khung-fii-tze is better known among us as Confucius, the Latin form given 
to his name by the missionaries in their letters. These names and others are 
transliterated by Professor Max Miiller with the help of special types, so that in all 
cases we shall not be able to represent them exactly as he does, 

3 Sacred Books, vol. i. p. xl. 
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we hear only of the Sacred Books of Eastern peoples. Asia, 
the cradle of the human race, has also been the fountain-head 
of all the great religions of mankind, and it is not a little 
remarkable that all the sacred books of the world, whether the 
expression of mere human thought or composed under Divine 
inspiration, have been written by men of Asiatic race. Classic 
Paganism has left us no literature of a distinctly sacred character 
—no books alleged to be the basis and as it were the title-deeds 
of a religion, and even its polytheistic systems and sacred 
traditions have in part at least been traced back to the old 
home of the Aryans on the plateau of Pamir. In the East— 
the land of the sunrise—decause it was the earliest home of 
mankind, all the great religions of the world were founded. God 
chose an Asiatic people to be the depositaries of His revelation 
and His promises, and the guardians of the Law that was the 
preface of the Gospel ; and beyond the light of Law and Gospel, 
it was in India and China, in Persia and Arabia, that the 
founders of the great human systems of religion appeared.‘ 
Hence arise the main interest and importance of Oriental 
studies. It is the Orientalist who holds the key of the mass 
of sacred literature that forms the basis of these human creeds 
of Asia. But great as has been the development of Oriental 
studies in the West during the last fifty years, the very nature 
and difficulty of such pursuits will not allow us to hope that 
Orientalists will ever be a large body of men, or that the Veda, 
the Zend-Avesta, or even the Koran, will ever be as accessible 
to the learned of the West as the Iliad and the A®neid have 
been for centuries. Moreover, the world has not yet seen, and 
and we doubt if it ever will see, a single scholar really com- 
petent to deal with this whole range of literature in the originals 
—such a man, with an equal command of Sanskrit and Pali, 
Zend, Pehlevi, Chinese, and Arabic, would be a linguist beside 
whom a Mithridates or a Mezzofanti would sink into insignifi- 
cance. We see then that even for Orientalists themselves a 
series of reliable translations of these works cannot fail to be of 
great advantage, while for the non-Orientalist it has become in 
more than one field of study a positive necessity. Whoever 
wishes to deal with the early history of our race, or to investi- 

4 Egypt is the only country lying outside the bounds of Asia (as set down by 
modern geographers) which has left us a sacred book. But the Book of the Dead is a 
ritual rather than a doctrinal work, and can hardly be classed with the Sacred Books 


of Asia. A version of it, with an introduction and other aids to study, is being 
prepared independently of the present series. 
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gate the much vexed question of the origin and relations of the 
non-Christian religious systems of the world, must in some way 
have access to these documents, if he would not be at the mercy 
of any one who can produce half a dozen detached extracts from 
what are to him sealed volumes. We are therefore glad that 
not only is Professor Max Miiller’s proposal being acted upon, 
but so many volumes of the series are already published as to 
give us an assurance of its successful completion in due course. 

If, however, such translations are to be of any use, we must 
have some kind of guarantee as to their fidelity. As to the 
scholarship, which is one essential to securing such fidelity, the 
name of Professor Max Miiller and those of the men whose 
cooperation he has been so fortunate as to secure, form a 
sufficient guarantee. And we may add that no one can for a 
moment doubt the good faith of the translators and the editor. 
Their honest desire to put before us a real representation in our 
own tongue of the books to the study of which they have in one 
way or another devoted their lives, is their one motive in doing 
the work, and if at times they may have unconsciously yielded 
to the inclination to find the best and most seemly meaning in 
a doubtful passage, this can take but little from the value of the 
work. It is not the rating these books or any part of them a 
little above their real value, but the wnxfounded depreciation of 
them and the systems built upon them, that can ultimately tell 
against any part of the argument to be drawn from them in 
favour of the Christian revelation. It is because we are 
thoroughly convinced of this that we should far rather have 
to deal with versions of Veda, Zend-Avesta, and Koran, pro- 
duced by thorough admirers of the faiths of India, Persia, and 
Arabia, than with the versions of writers who would hold that 
in all these systems there is nothing but what is diabolical and 
detestable. It is clear that the former would give us on the 
whole a truer representation of the original than the latter, if 
only because their mood of mind would be nearer that of the 
original writers—and after all it is well to feel that an opponent’s 
case has been stated at its strongest. 

Real thorough translation, though so often intrusted to fifth 
and sixth rate men, is always a difficult work even for the 
readiest writer and the ablest linguist. It is doubly difficult 
when the idioms between which an equation is to be established 
are those of races separated from each other by thousands of 
leagues and thousands of years, and when, as in the case of 
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the Veda and the Zend-Avesta, the original has often to be 
deciphered rather than translated. Professor Max Miller 
acknowledges this difficulty in its full force. It is best to let 
him tell us in his own words how far he believes the problem 
can be satisfactorily solved. 

We must not expect [he says] that a translation of the Sacred Books 
of the ancients can ever be more than an approximation of our language 
to theirs, of our thought to theirs. The translator, however, if he has 
once gained the conviction that it is impossible to translate old thought 
into modern speech without doing some violence either to the one or to 
the other, will hardly hesitate in his choice between two evils. He will 
prefer to do some violence to language rather than to misrepresent old 
thoughts by clothing them in words which do not fit them. If therefore 
the reader finds some of those translations rather rugged, if he meets 
with expressions which sound foreign, with combinations of nouns and 
adjectives such as he has never seen before, with sentences that seem 
too long or too abrupt, let him feel sure that the translator has had to 
deal with a choice of evils, and that when the choice lay between 
sacrificing idiom or truth, he has chosen the smaller evil of the two. 
I do not claim, of course, either for myself or for my fellow-workers, 
that we have always sacrificed as little as was possible of truth or idiom, 
and that here and there a happier rendering of certain passages may not 
be suggested by those who come after us. I only wish to warn the 
reader once more not to expect too much from a translation, and to 
bear in mind that, easy as it might be to render word by word, it is 
difficult, aye, sometimes impossible, to render thought by thought.® 

It is the frank recognition of this difficulty that goes farthest 
to inspire us with confidence in the fidelity of these versions. 
The principle adopted is a sound one. The same difficulty was 
felt and much the same rule adopted by St. Jerome, who may 
be called the patron and prince of translators. His protést 
against the fallacy of verbal literalism has become almost pro- 
verbial.6 The opposite principle has already been tried with 
direful results in the case of some of the works before us. 
Eighty years ago Anquetil Duperron published a Latin version 
of the Upanishads in which a slavishly literal rendering was 
attempted, with the effect of producing a very marvel of 
obscurity. 

We may, then, take for granted the general fidelity of these 
translations, though of course on some points scholars will take 
different views. Thus a controversy—the echo of an earlier 

5 Sacred Books, vol. i. pp. xxvii. xxviii. 
6 «*Ex alia in aliam linguam expressa ad verbum translatio sensum operis et veluti 
lzto gramine sata strangulat ” (4d Pammachium, de optimo genere interpretandi). 
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and more serious debate—has already arisen with reference to 
Dr. Legge having translated the terms 77 and Shang-ti as 
“God” in his version of the Chinese Sacred Books.’ Yet even 
such differences of opinion, based as they are on divergent views 
as to the nature of the teaching contained in the books, suggest 
another objection to the value of the series. It will be urged 
that, even if we have an accurate version of the original texts, 
we are very little nearer to understanding the thought that 
underlies them. Much of this we grant. A mere cursory 
reading of these books without any previous preparation or any 
collateral means of illustration, or, again, a mere dipping into 
them in search of something for or against a particular view, 
will add very little to the reader’s—we cannot say the student’s 
—knowledge of the religions of the East. Such a process will 
confuse, mislead, probably tire, and disgust him. But on the 
other hand, we do not hesitate to say that there are many 
questions, and these of the highest importance, towards the 
solution of which these books, read in a patient studious spirit 
of honest criticism, will supply abundant materials. 

As the very character of these books puts them outside the 
range of ordinary readers, it seems to us that it will not be amiss 
to devote some articles to giving some account of their contents 
and discussing some of the topics which they suggest, especially 
with reference to the relation of the sacred books of Asia to 
revealed religion, and the bearing of the evidence they supply 
upon some recent theories of the history of man and of his 
creeds. Our treatment of these matters must necessarily be far 
from exhaustive, we shall often have to suggest a line of thought 
rather than develope it, we shall sometimes have to examine the 
conditions of a difficult problem without supplying an answer to 
it. But our readers must bear patiently with such deficiencies, 
for we are entering here upon ground only partially explored 
and roughly mapped out, and where, we must confess with 
regret, Catholic students and writers have done less than men 
who are either hostile or indifferent to the Church of God. 
Before we examine the books of any one system, it will be well 
to take a general and very rapid survey of the extent of the 
series. Professor Max Miiller thus lays down its limits: 

Leaving out of consideration the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, it 


appears that the only great and original religions which profess to be 
founded on Sacred Books, and have preserved them in manuscript, are : 


7 Sacred Books, vol. iii. 
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. The religion of the Brahmans. 

. The religion of the followers of Buddha. 

. The religion of the followers of. Zarathustra. 

. The religion of the followers of Khung-fi-tze. 
. The religion of the followers of Lao-tze. 

. The religion of the followers of Mohammed.® 


An hw NN 


Under the first two of these heads are included not single books 
but two vast libraries of sacred literature, so that at the most 
the present series can only give a characteristic selection of 
Brahman and Buddhist scriptures. The books of Persia, China, 
and Arabia lie within a smaller compass, and will necessarily 
occupy a smaller portion of the twenty-four volumes in which 
the series is to be completed. The dates of the books and 
groups of books selected for translation range over a period of 
more than two thousand years. Of all the sacred books, the 
Koran is alone post-Christian—more than ten centuries separate 
it from the latest of those that come before it. This gives it a 
special character. It stands alone, for, unlike all the rest, it has 
the clear and distinct Jewish and Christian tradition behind it, 
and is largely based upon the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Gospel, as they were known—imperfectly, it is true—to the 
Arab Prophet. Hence comes the striking contrast between 
the Sacred Books of India, Persia, and China, all dating from 
the pre-Christian period, and most of them from very early 
times, and the one Sacred Book of Arabia dating from the 
seventh century of our era. Notwithstanding the great extent 
of the Vedic and Buddhist sacred literature, we may well be 
struck by the fewness of the sacred books of the world. 
Lacordaire in one of his conferences calls attention to their 
scarcity,® and tries to account for it. He draws a distinction 
between “human and sacred writings.” “I understand,” he 
says, “by human writings those which are considered by men 
as the expression of the ideas of a man: I understand by sacred 
writings those which are venerated by nations as containing 
more than the ideas of a man.” MHe then points out that 

8 Sacred Books, vol. i. p. li. 

® It must be admitted that he exaggerated it—-he enumerates apparently as single 
books ‘‘ the Kings of China, the Vedas of India, the Zend-Avesta of the Persians, the 
Koran of the Arabs, the Law of the Jews, and the Gospel.” No mention is made of 
the Tripitakas of the Buddhists, and the Tao-teh-king of Lao-tze appears under the 
same head as the perfectly distinct Confucian writings. The number of the sacred 
books of the world might perhaps be further increased by setting up a claim for such 


minor works as the Granth of the Sikhs, but even so the number of books would be 
comparatively a small one. 
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although the world has had so many legislators and philosophers 
it has raised the writings of very few of them to the rank of 
sacred books ; it is only when a book embodies a tradition, and 
springs from a belief existing before it and already able to claim 
the reverence of a people, that it can rise to such a position— 
“tradition is everywhere the mother of religion ; it precedes and 
engenders sacred books as language precedes and engenders 
literature, its existence is fixed and rendered immovable in the 
sacred books; a sacred book is a tradition which has had 
strength to write its name.” This is ingenious, and has much 
truth in it. It would apply to the Veda, the Kings, the Zend- 
Avesta, and the Koran, though not always in precisely the same 
sense. The Buddhist books might also be brought under it. 
But the great difficulty in the way of any such theorizing is that 
even the books we have enumerated are not all held to be 
sacred, inspired, or revealed, in the same sense. In making a 
list of sacred books we must after all be content to be a little 
arbitrary in our choice, and make it on historical rather than 
strictly philosophical grounds, simply taking the books most 
highly venerated by great religious bodies as such: It has been 
asked why Professor Max Miiller stopped at the Koran, why he 
did not take also such books as the works of Emmanuel 
Swedenborg?" We can only reply that the series has in view 
the practical object of supplying material for the study of the 
great religions of the world, and that whatsoever value the 
followers of Swedenborg may set upon the writings of their 
chief, they have historically a very trifling importance. When 
they have influenced one tenth as many human souls as the 
Koran has influenced, they may perhaps be the means of 
raising in another form the question as to how such books 
obtain credit and currency as divinely revealed. Even as it is 
their success, comparatively trifling as it has been, is not entirely 
unworthy of attention from this point of view; it throws some 
light upon the history of human religions—but this gives them 
no claim to rank beside books which have been the bible of 
millions, and have shaped the destinies of nations and of 
continents. 

It is from this historical stand-point that we accept as sound 
the classification Professor Max Miiller has made, and take his 
series as a representative one. On a stricter definition of a 


10 Conferences. Translated by H. Langdon (London, 1852), Conf. 10, 
11 Spectator, 1879, p. 1446. 
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sacred book it might be challenged. Take for example the 
opening instalment of the series, the very first three volumes 
published. First we have the Upanishads ; they belong to the 
Veda, and as such belong to the class of Sruti, hearing, or 
revelation, which is opposed to that of Smriti, z.e., recollection, 
or tradition based on revelation, but they may, we think, be said 
to be just inside the mystic boundary ; the Sacred Laws of the 
second volume come from works of the Kalpa Sdtra class 
“avowedly composed by human authors ;”” and of the Chinese 
books of the third volume Dr. Legge tells us: 


The ancient books of China do not claim to have been inspired, or 
to ,contain what we should call a revelation. Historians, poets, and 
others wrote them as they were moved in their own minds. An old 
poem may occasionally contain what it says was spoken by God, but we 
can only understand that language as calling attention emphatically to 
the statements to which it is prefixed. . . . But while the old Chinese 
books do not profess to contain any Divine revelation, the references in 
them to religious views and practices are numerous; and it is from 
these that the student has to fashion for himself an outline of the early 
religion of the people.!* 


This appears to be the basis on which the selection has been 
made throughout. To draw a hard and fast line so as to include 
only books believed to have been directly inspired would have 
been to exclude much that is of high importance for the study 
of the religions of the world. 

Taking only the volumes already issued, we may proceed to 
sum up a few of the results to which they point. First of all we 
have this solid gain, that the publication of complete texts 
deals a heavy blow to the system of arguing from select extracts 
—a system that has been long pursued by the exponents of the 
“science of religions.” Professor Max Miiller himself has 
acknowledged this in language the frankness of which is highly 
honourable to him. In the very first page of his general preface 
he warns readers who have been led to believe that the ancient 
books of the East are “full of primeval wisdom and religious 
enthusiasm, or at least of sound and simple moral teaching,” 
that they will be disappointed on turning to these volumes. 
“ Looking,” he says, “at many of the books that have lately 
been published on the religions of the ancient world, I do not 
wonder that such a belief should have been raised, but I have 
long felt that it was high time to dispel such illusions.” He 


12 Sacred Books, vol. ii. p. X. note. 13 Sacred Books, vol. iii. p. xv. 
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pleads in excuse of those who have given currency to such false 
impressions, that students of these books are naturally inclined 
to pay more attention to the bright than to the dark sides of 
the teaching contained in them, they will naturally display the 
gold rather than the refuse from which they have disinterred it. 


I do not blame them for this [he continues], perhaps I should feel 
that I was open to the same blame myself, for it is but natural that 
scholars, in their joy at finding a few fragrant fruits or flowers, should 
gladly forget the brambles and thorns that had to be thrown aside in 
the course of their search. But whether I am myself one of the guilty 
or not, I cannot help calling attention to the real mischief that has 
been done, and is still being done, by the enthusiasm of those pioneers 
who have opened the first avenues through the bewildering forest of the 
sacred literature of the East. They have raised expectations that cannot 
be fulfilled, fears also that, as will easily be seen, are unfounded. Any- 
how, they have removed the study of religion from that wholesome 
matter-of-fact atmosphere in which alone it can produce valuable and 
permanent results. 14 


We are quite ready to join with Professor Max Miiller in 
acknowledging that it is natural for men to overrate the value of 
their discoveries ; but we fear he has, if anything, been too 
gentle in condemning the utterly misleading and unscientific 
expositions of non-Christian religions and of the religious lore 
of the East, which have of late years been only too popular 
in lecture-halls, text-books, and reviews. Often the motive of 
speaker and writer has been a good one. The religion of any 
people, down to the very fetich-worship of negroes bowing in 
awe to stocks and stones, is a solemn thing, never to 
be approached with levity, but always calling for something of 
reverence, even though it call for still more of sadness. In 
all religions there is the dim outline of the truth, some ray of 
light, something to which man’s heart, struggling for the eternal 
and the true, clings as a shipwrecked man clings to some piece 
of drifting wreck. No error is believed but for the truth that is 
wrapped up, distorted, and obscured in it, and the souls of 
millions do not live on age after age inspired by what is all 
essentially a lie. The student of non-Christian religions must 
not forget this fact. He must expect to find, and be ready to 
trace the shadowy form of truth, even in the wildest dreams of 
pagan teachers. Yet for all this he errs when he dwells on what 
is true in pagan systems to the exclusion of what is false ; when 


14 Sacred Books, vol. i. p. x. 
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he presents only one side, and that the brightest. And not less 
he errs who dwells only on what is dark, repulsive, and foul in 
the religions of the ancient world and the non-Christian East ; 
but he errs most deeply who so far forgets he is on hallowed 
ground as to speak either with scorn or with levity of what 
are awful realities to the minds of whole peoples. But while 
some, in the honest endeavour to be just in their examination of 
non-Christian systems, err by dwelling exclusively or exces- 
sively on what is good and true in them, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact that there are others, and these not a few, who 
seek to heighten in every way the popular estimate of non- 
Christian religions and non-Christian scriptures, and this not 
from any special love or reverence for Veda or Avesta, but 
because they are anxious to show that there is nothing in either 
Testament which cannot be equalled or surpassed by the sacred 
books of the pagan world. Or they even venture to suggest 
that Christianity is but a development, and not in all respects a 
healthy development, of doctrines originally enunciated by mere 
men in the far-off dawn of civilization and of history. But 
whatever be the motive, this exaggerated idea of the beauty, 
the goodness, and the truth contained in the sacred literature 
of the far East is propagated chiefly by telling passages sepa- 
rated from their context, and read only in the light of a 
laudatory dissertation for the statements of which they are 
supposed to supply the documentary evidence. It is easy to 
see that this may be a very misleading method, but we doubt if 
any one realizes how misleading it is unless he has had occasion 
to read some portion of a Mantra or a Upanishad first as an 
isolated extract, and then with its context. We shall be able to 
give some striking instances later on. But we trust the days of 
this system are now numbered. With the mass of sacred litera- 
ture contained in this series thus made accessible to every 
student, there will be a check upon the enthusiasts who are so 
ready to parade select passages which may mean very much 
or very little in their context, but taken by themselves, and with 
the context sealed from all but the expert’s eye, seem to be 
decisive of great questions. 

We have alluded to comparisons made in no friendly spirit 
between the Holy Scriptures and the sacred books of religions 
other than our own. It is easy enough to produce from the 
latter select passages in support of such comparisons, but if one 
thing comes home to us with greater force than another, in 
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reading these continuous and complete versions from the sacred 
literature of the East, it is the vastness of the interval that 
separates the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel from Veda, 
and Koran, Tripitaka and Zend-Avesta. It will be urged of 
course that we are not in a position to make such a comparison, 
that for us the reverence of years has thrown a halo round 
the Scriptures and in its light we judge them, not by their 
own intrinsic excellence, but by an extrinsic criterion. We 
shall have much to say on the questions that this objection 
raises, here we must content ourselves with maintaining that, 
without in any way forgetting the inspired character of our 
Scriptures, we can abstract from it and even without a very 
great effort of mind compare them merely as books with other 
books for which a like character is claimed by other peoples. 
Such a comparison reveals so vast an interval that no mere 
depreciation of the Scriptures on the one hand or exaltation of 
the sacred books on the other can do anything to bridge it over. 
The difference is not one of degree, and it becomes all the more 
striking when we remember that the Bible is not a single book, 
the work of a single age, but the literature of a people, extend- 
ing over a period of more than sixteen hundred years, and 
so far as its human authors are concerned, the work of groups 
of men widely separated from each other by more than a mere 
difference of time. Yet in the Bible we feel we tread on solid 
ground, for it is unbroken, continuous, the manifestation of 
one mind running through law and prophecy, record and 
teaching. Hence that consistency and unity which impresses 
us with its truth, but more than this there is a practical spirit 
which tells us that this truth revealed in deeds is to be acted 
up to by deeds. In a word, we are in the presence of a great 
reality. We turn to the sacred books of other lands and we 
are launched upon a chaos of confusion and contradiction, 
where the sublime and the puerile, the significant word and the 
empty sound, mingle together in a way that reminds one more 
of tangled forest and shifting morass than of anything else in 
the material world. In the much vaunted Vedes only some 
chosen hymns will bear comparison with the words of the 
prophets of Israel, even on the ground of mere poetical feeling, 
nor can the philosophic portion of the Veda, the Upanishads, be 
placed for one moment beside the Epistles of St. Paul, leaving 
entirely out of account the question of truth or error. Yet 
such comparisons are made. A leader in the schools of 
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thought” with the Upanishads open before him exclaims: 
Ex Oriente lux! and bids Europe look for a new revelation 
purged of the errors of Jewish and Christian theism; and a 
popular exponent of the history of religion speaks of “that 
‘inspiration of the Almighty’... not different in kind to that 
which comes to every man who opens his soul to receive it,” 
which “dwelt in those earnest ones whose yearnings after the 
unseen found utterance in Bible, Rig-Veda, Zend-Avesta, Tripi- 
taka, King, and Koran.” We cannot venture to hope that this 
series of translations will put an end to such delusions—for alas ! 
populus vult decipi et decipitur—but it will deal a heavy blow to 
the state of things which has done most to give them currency, 
for to a great extent it will enable men to judge for themselves 
how much and how little is to be found in the sacred lore of the 
East. 

As to the undoubted resemblances between some pasages 
in the Bible and other passages in these sacred books, and 
between certain doctrines and practices of Christianity and 
the doctrines and practices of non-Christian religions, no 
sound argument for a human origin of Christianity can 
be built upon them. Such resemblances are just what we 
should expect to find and be surprised if we did not find. 
They spring from something far deeper than conscious or 
unconscious imitation. But this is a point that can be more 
satisfactorily dealt with at a later period of our inquiry—we 
can only touch upon it here. That such points of resemblance 
do exist no one denies; they may be traced not only in the 
sacred literature of the East, but in the rude unwritten beliefs 
of savage lands. Far from seeking to underrate or minimize 
them, the Christian student who proceeds upon a sound line 
of argument will be as eager as the keenest critic of Christianity 
to seek them out. For if he can find among nations widely 
separated from each other by time and space a common belief 
in a God, a future judgment, and a future life, if even in 
polytheistic creeds he can trace in one shape or another the 
dim outline of an underlying monotheism, if he sees in nation 
after nation a sacrifice and a priesthood, the sense of sin, the 
longing for propitiation and atonement, hopes in a higher power 
and dread of a supernatural foe of human kind, what does he 





15 Schopenhauer. 
16 The Childhood of Religions. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S.—a book of which 
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recognize in all this but part of a common heritage of mankind, 
fragments of an earlier revelation, traditions deformed and 
disfigured but still testifying to their high origin, or beliefs that 
have sprung up out of his very nature, because such thoughts 
must arise in his soul when he is brought into communication 
with the outer world or thrown back upon the little world of 
his own heart. After all, the question is not so much one of 
the precise extent of such likenesses between all faiths and 
religions, it is a question rather of the interpretation to be put 
upon them, and this will vary according to the theory that 
is adopted as to the original development of religious belief. 
Of such theories the name is now legion. We shall have to 
deal with more than one of them as we advance in our survey of 
the Sacred Books of the East. 

We have been somewhat discursive and necessarily very 
superficial in this our first notice of them. We have had to 
touch upon a few salient points without dwelling much upon 
any one of them. In future articles we shall have the oppor- 
tunity of dealing more fully with these and other points of 
equal interest and importance. We need hardly add that we 
are heartily glad of the now assured success of Professor Max 
Miiller’s enterprize. We want to know more and more of the 
life and thought of our fellow-men in other lands and in other 
times, and man’s deepest thought is that which centres round 
his religious faith. In these volumes we have not mere popular 
disquisitions on the religions of the East, but scholarly versions 
of the very texts that are as it were the title-deeds of all the 
great non-Christian religions. Such books used in the spirit 
of honest research are an indispensable aid to the knowledge 
of the religious history of mankind, a knowledge in which all 
sound progress is a gain to the cause of truth—that is, to the 
cause of God. 

A. H. ATTERIDGE. 
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PART THE SECOND.—AMBASSADOR AT BERLIN AND PARIS 
(1803—1 809). 

ON the appointment of Count Stadion as Austrian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. Petersburg, Metternich was promoted from 
Dresden to Berlin, where he was warmly welcomed by King 
Frederick William the Third and his Queen as an old friend, in 
whose favour the rigid etiquette of the Prussian Court was 
relaxed as often as this could be done without exciting the 
jealousy of other less privileged diplomatists. When Metternich 
arrived in Berlin, Count Haugwitz and Herr Lombard, both 
of unenviable notoriety in subsequent diplomatic transactions, 
filled the offices respectively of Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Secretary to the Cabinet; M. de Laforest was Ambassador of 
France, and Count Alopiaus, reinforced later on by Prince 
Dolgoruki, represented Russia. 

Numberless circumstances at this time pointed to a renewal 
at no very distant date of the war between France and Austria. 
The ties of friendship between the Courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, which had been loosened by the extravagant conduct of 
the Emperor Paul the First and by the issue of the campaign 
of 1799, were consequently once again drawn tighter, and both 
Powers became exceedingly anxious to win Prussia over to a 
hearty alliance with them. The important duty, therefore, 
devolved upon Metternich in conjunction with the Russian 
Ambassador, Count Alopius, of persuading Prussia to throw 
in her lot with Austria and Russia, instead of waiting to fight 
Napoleon single-handed. Unfortunately, as is well known, the 
counsels of the last-named Power were swayed, at a period when 
the fate of Continental Europe depended on her hearty union 
with Austria and Russia, by the most fatuous of all policies. 

2 Memoirs of Prince Metternich. Vols. I. and II. (1773—1815) and Vols. III. 


and IV, (1816—1829). Edited by Prince Richard Metternich. The Papers classified 
and arranged by M. A, de Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs, Alexander Napier. 
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Utterly selfish and insincere herself, she could not or would not 
believe in the disinterestedness and sincerity of the two Imperial 
Courts. Wrapped up in short-sighted schemes of self-aggran- 
dizement, blind to the danger lying at her own door from 
French ambition, she had long taken a systematic and un- 
generous advantage of the distress of other States, and of 
the disasters of Austria in particular, to extend her own pos- 
sessions and influence in the north of Germany, by truckling 
to France. Every other Power which had gone to war with 
France since the outbreak of the Revolution, had worn itself 
out in the struggle; Prussia alone derived advantage from all 
circumstances. Every campaign gave her a pretext for extend- 
ing her influence ; every truce either confirmed an encroachment 
on a weak and timid neighbour, or enrolled it altogether under 
her banner; every peace brought her a substantial reward for 
exertions, which she had nevertheless made only to serve her 
own purposes. Her uniform policy guided by Ministers so 
unprincipled as Haugwitz and Lombard, who though basely 
subservient to Napoleon were constantly fooled by the latter’s 
crafty agents, had hitherto been to hold aloof as much as 
possible from the general fray, and then to step in in the nick 
of time and claim from the winning side a fresh increase of 
territory as the price of her neutrality. 

But at the moment when it became Metternich’s difficult 
task to smooth the way for the accession of Prussia to the 
alliance with Austria and Russia, the Court of Berlin showed 
signs of awakening from its suicidal policy. A reaction fostered 
by the heroic Queen and the King’s brother, Prince Louis 
Ferdinand, who afterwards fell in the Battle of Jena, was taking 
place in the mind of the nation, and particularly in the army, 
and there were now two parties in the State, a peace party, 
which adhered obstinately to the old tactics, and a war party, 
which burned to make a stand against the ever-growing and 
all-absorbing power of France, now become an Empire. The 
year 1804 passed in that unhappy condition of things, which is 
neither peace nor war. Men knew and felt that a crisis of no 
ordinary magnitude was at hand, for the heavens were covered 
with black clouds and the air was charged with electricity, but 
in what quarter precisely the storm would burst, few were in a 
position to predict. By the great majority of the politically 
weather-wise the military preparations at Boulogne were 
regarded as nothing more than a design upon England; a 
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few more sagacious and long-headed observers, and in the 
number Metternich, saw in that vast camp a French army 
held in readiness to march to the Rhine at a moment’s notice. 


In one of my longer conversations with Napoleon on the journey 
to Cambrai, whither I accompanied the Emperor in 1810, our talk 
turned upon the great military preparations which he had made in the 
years 1803—1805 at Boulogne. I frankly confessed to him that even 
at that time I could not regard those offensive measures as directed 
against England. “You were very right,” replied the Emperor, smiling ; 
never would I have been such a fool as to make a descent upon 
England, unless indeed a revolution had taken place within that 
country. The army assembled at Boulogne was always an army against 
Austria. I could not place it anywhere else without giving offence, and 
being obliged to form it somewhere, I did so at Boulogne, where I 
could whilst collecting it also disquiet England. ‘The very day of an 
insurrection in England, I should have sent over a detachment of my 
army to support the insurrection; I should not the less have fallen on 
you, for my forces were echelonned for that purpose. Thus you saw in 
1805 how near Boulogne was to Vienna.” 


In Austria, accordingly, great military and diplomatic 
preparations were being made for a campaign. It would have 
been well for Austria, if she had been as fortunate’ in her 
selection of a general to fight her battles, as she had been 
judicious in her selection of an ambassador to conduct her 
negotiations. The ill-starred Mack, in spite of many soldierly 
qualities, should never have been raised, as after events proved, to 
the post of supreme command. He was admirably fitted by in- 
telligence, industry, and perseverance, for the duties of quarter- 
master-general ; the task of commanding an army was beyond 


* Napoleon can scarcely have meant to convey in this conversation with Metternich 
that the gigantic preparations, naval as well as military, made by him at this period 
were from the first intended only as a feint to intimidate England and mask his real 
designs against Austria. May it not be that these military preparations at Boulogne, 
intended primarily against England and secondarily against Austria, in the event of 
the failure of the French fleets, assumed the character of a mere feint from the day 
when, three months before the final catastrophe at Trafalgar, the French Admiral 
Villeneuve was stopped by the action with Sir Robert Calder and driven back into 
Cadiz? Whatever its original design, the French army was certainly in the end used 
only too successfully as a feint to blind Austria, for judging the moment favourable 
for commencing hostilities, she broke ground by crossing the Inn and invading the 
Bavarian territories, fondly imagining she would be able to raise the lesser Powers of 
Germany and appear, before the arrival of Napoleon, with all the forces of the 
Empire on the banks of the Rhine. How she found to her cost that she had been 
the dupe of the French Emperor’s artifices, and had unwittingly played his game as 
effectually as if she intentionally prostrated her resources before his ambition, is 
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his powers. If, on the other hand, Metternich did not meet 
with the success he deserved in the difficult negotiations intrusted 
to him by the Emperors both of Austria and Russia—for the 
latter, having little confidence in Count Alopaus, had requested 
Metternich to supply the ‘deficiencies of the Russian Ambassador 
—and if he failed to bring about in 1805 the coalition which was 
so eminently successful in 1813, the failure was certainly not due 
to any want of skill on the part of the Austrian Ambassador. 
There is ample evidence in the Memoirs and State Papers con- 
tained in these volumes, of the delicate tacit, calm temper, and 
keen sagacity with which Metternich bore himself in his dealings 
with an infatuated King and perfidious Ministers, whose aban- 
donment of all principle and inability to rise to the height of 
rejecting a bait multiplied the political embarrassments of a 
State surrounded by powerful neighbours, and ended by endan- 
gering the very existence of Prussia. Nothing short of disaster 
could open Prussia’s eyes to the folly of her crooked ways. In the 
meantime great divisions reigned in her counsels. The Prussian 
Cabinet, led by Haugwitz and Lombard, dreaded war as much 
as the men of action and the army were loud in calling for the 
immediate interference of Prussia on the side of Austria and 
Russia. The more decidedly the parties in Berlin were opposed 
to each other, the more difficult was it to make them see their 
true interests. Though the Emperor of Austria sent his own 
brother, the Archduke Antony, and the Emperor of Russia 
Prince Dolgoruki, to urge the suit of the two Imperial Courts, 
Prussia still hesitated. Placed in this false position by her own 
habitual policy of trimming, and forced at last to choose between 
France on the one hand and Russia and Austria on the other, 
she could not make up her mind, which side offered the best 
chance of safety, the greatest exemption from present exertion, 
and above all the largest indemnity at the close of the conflict. 
Napoleon knew, as the no less clear-sighted Metternich knew, 
of another secret and most powerful cause of all this hesitation. 
Prussia, who owed her recent accessions of territory more to 
hidden fraud than open violence, had cast greedy eyes on the 
acquisition of Hanover, the rightful property of Prussia’s friend 
and ally, the King of Great Britain and Ireland, then in the 
actual possession of the French Emperor. Napoleon and his 
agents encouraged her in the hope of obtaining Hanover as 
the price of her neutrality in the coming struggle, to be to her 
a new frontier, rampart, and guarantee against possible future 
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encroachments on the side of France. The French Emperor 
left her to hug herself in this belief and to go to sleep in a false 
security, until such time as it should please him to wake her 
up, trample her under his heels, and grind her to the earth, as 
he had never ground her rival, the twice-beaten Austria, whom 
she had hoped to supplant in the leadership of Germany.’ 

In the meanwhile Metternich’s position became daily more 
and more trying, and his prospects of success more and more 
dim and uncertain. The Austrian army had by this time 
suffered its first reverses, the forerunners of more overwhelm- 
ing calamities in the future. Whilst every moment of time was 
precious, the Court of Berlin went on bargaining, and to direct 
proposals made to him by the Emperor of Russia to obtain an 
honest and unqualified assent to the coalition, the King of 
Prussia replied by counter-projects, full of words meaning any- 
thing but the active cooperation of Prussia. There was in the 
despicably selfish conduct of a Power, accustomed to look so 
exclusively to her own immediate ends and interests, that, as 
Metternich remarks, all Europe might disappear before her very 
eyes, if it depended on her efforts to save it, in the extraordinary 
inertness of the Prussian King, and the endless doublings, turn- 
ings, and twistings of his slippery Ministers, provocation enough 
to exhaust the patience of any one, who had human blood and 
not water running in his veins, and to baffle the resources of a 
man less prudent, patient, and patriotic than the young Austrian 


% How very much the negotiations, in which Metternich was at this time engaged, 
were influenced by Prussia’s anxiety to be possessed of Hanover and to be indemnified 
for her share in the expenses of the war, may be gathered from the Treaty of Potsdam, 
signed by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, November 3, 1805, the first secret -article of 
which runs thus: ‘‘ As Prussia could only with difficulty obtain a safe frontier on the 
French side by an arrangement which would put her in possession of Hanover, his 
Imperial Majesty of All the Russias, who, in virtue of his intimacy and alliance with 
his Britannic Majesty, could not make any engagements on this subject, has never- 
theless promised—from regard to the urgency of the present circumstances, and a 
desire to gratify as much as possible his Prussian Majesty, and dispose him to a 
sustained cooperation—that he will employ his good offices to effect this arrange- 
ment, either by making an exchange, or in any other way which would indemnify the 
Electoral House of Brunswick, and best conciliate all interests. If the latter agrees 
to this arrangement, and if England consents to the payment of subsidies for all the 
troops which his Majesty the King of Prussia will place in the field during the war, 
his Majesty engages to make neither peace nor armistice, nor to lay down his arms, 
except by a common agreement with his august ally and his Britannic Majesty. If 
the above conditions are not complied with in a manner which will leave no doubt in 
the mind of his Prussian Majesty, he will have but one duty resulting from the present 
convention, to forewarn his ally six months in advance that his safety and the want of 
pecuniary resources have decided him to make common cause with the enemy.” 
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Ambassador. Metternich never for a moment lost either his 
head or his temper; Alexander of Russia, on the contrary, 
younger still and more headstrong, lost both, and by the same 
precipitate conduct, which contributed not a little to the sub- 
sequent disaster of Austerlitz, went perilously near to spoiling 
all. Tired out at last by the continued evasiveness of the 
language used by Prussia, he resolved upon making an attempt 
to force the King of Prussia to a decision by a step as dangerous 
as it was high-handed. He pushed up his own army to the 
frontier of East Prussia. This military movement, intended to 
support the negotiations, served only to embitter the opposition 
by threatening the neutrality of Prussia. Under the influence 
of advisers all pulling in different directions, the conduct of the 
King became more and more vacillating and his mind more 
undecided and irresolute than ever. An interchange of letters 
between the two monarchs leading to no definite result, the 
impatience of the Emperor Alexander grew hourly greater, and 
disposed him more and more strongly to the adoption of violent 
measures, which would infallibly have driven Prussia into the 
arms of France. How strained the situation had become, we 
will leave Metternich to tell in his own words. 


I received news one day that the Emperor Alexander was to strike 
a heavy blow. At a given hour a courier was to reach Herr von 
Alopaus with a communication to the King of Prussia to announce that 
the Russian army was to cross the frontier without further delay. The 
actual entry of the troops was to take place simultaneously with the 
arrival of this notice. When I received this news, I found that the 
warning had come too late; if I could have done so, I would have 
addressed to the Emperor Alexander the most urgent request to abstain 
from a course, which certainly must end in throwing Prussia into the 
arms of France. It was on the eve of the catastrophe at Ulm, when 
the Austrian forces were pushing on by forced marches to this point. 
Nothing promised success to the ill-advised step of the Emperor 
Alexander, especially if the character of Frederick William the Third 
were considered. I could do nothing but wait. 

The Russian courier was to arrive in the evening. At nine o’clock 
I went to the Ambassador, who was detained at home by a slight 
indisposition. Under the most frivolous pretexts, I remained with him 
till nearly midnight ; then the sound of a carriage, which stopped at the 
door of his hotel, told me that the moment of the crisis had come. 
The arrival of a courier from the Russian head-quarters was announced. 
Herr von Alopaus had the despatches brought to him, and immediately 
began to open them. We stood close to a desk, at which the aged 
Ambassador was accustomed to stand and write. 
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In spite of his increasing years, Count Alopdus was vivacious almost 
to impetuosity. In placing the rather bulky despatches on the writing- 
desk some papers fell on the floor, which we picked up. Besides the 
tolio sheets which dropped, I had remarked distinctly a letter of small 
size, and in fact, from the other despatches, this was seen to be a letter 
in the Emperor’s own hand to the King of Prussia, of which a copy was 
inclosed. In this letter his Majesty informed the King that he had 
ordered his army to cross the Prussian frontier. The contents of these 
despatches threw Herr von Alopaus into the greatest excitement; they 
would have had the same effect on me, if I had not been prepared 
beforehand. He went off into very just remarks on the danger of the 
situation, and said at last: “The die is cast! nothing more remains to 
me but to do the bidding of the Emperor, and hand over the letter of 
his Imperial Majesty to the King.” 

But the letter had vanished. In his sudden fright at not finding it, 
and thinking of the gravity of the complication which must arise from 
the non-execution of the orders he had received, Herr von Alopaus 
tried to ascribe the absence of the autograph itself to an act of forget- 
fulness in the sender. As for me, I certainly saw a sealed letter with 
my own eyes, and now it was not there! For more than half an hour 
we sought under all the furniture without finding it; Alopaus in an 
impulse of despair clasped his head with both hands, and at this 
moment the Emperor’s letter fell to the floor; it had got into a fold in 
the sleeve of his dressing-gown ! 7 


The Russians, however, did not cross the frontier then. The 
Emperor thought better of it, and made one more attempt to 
overcome the vacillation of the King of Prussia by sending him 
through Prince Dolgoruki another letter, in which, whilst pro- 
posing an amicable meeting between his royal brother and 
himself, he had nevertheless the imprudence to repeat his 
threat of sending his troops through Prussian territory. How 
extremely critical the situation of affairs had become, is shown 
by the reception given by the King to the Imperial letter and 
its bearer. But for the still greater insult offered to the King 
by Napoleon, Alexander's bungling had got all the fat into the 
fire. When Dolgoruki and Alopius presented themselves at 
Potsdam, the King read the letter, and then without a moment’s 
hesitation declared that he should consider himself at war with 
any Power presuming by a violation of Prussian territory to 
break through the neutrality he had offered the belligerents. 
“Return to the Emperor, your master,” continued the King, 
“and tell him of my unalterable resolution.” With this he 
dismissed the two Ambassadors. 
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Hardly, however, had they left Potsdam when Baron Hardenberg, 
who happened to be at the Palace, was sent after them to Berlin, to 
summon them back to the King. His Majesty had just received the 
news that Napoleon had invaded neutral Prussian territory at Anspach, 
in order to outflank the Austrian army at Ulm. The King said to his 
Minister: “ Matters have taken a new turn; go at once to Prince 
Dolgoruki. I will give him a letter for the Emperor, telling him that 
the frontiers of my kingdom are open to him. Never, perhaps, were 
events of such importance crowded together in one decisive moment. 


But the step thus rashly taken by Napoleon, though it 
destroyed his last chance of an alliance with Prussia, did not 
decide the latter Power even yet to take an active part in the 
coalition against him. The probability that the Court of Berlin 
would in no case adopt more than half-measures may have entered 
into the French Emperor's calculations, when he resolved to 
violate the neutrality of Prussian territory. If so, he was not 
far out in his reckoning. The violent conduct of Napoleon 
and Alexander, similar in character and coincident in time, left 
the King only one course open—to resent, namely, either the 
less dishonouring insult offered him by the Emperor Alexander, 
who had made known to the King, in a manner as peremptory 
as it was unusual, his determination to violate Prussian neutra- 
lity, or the still more flagrant outrage of Napoleon, who had 
first accepted and then actually violated that same neutrality. 
But though the King chose to resent Napoleon’s as the more 
grievous injury of the two, he still suffered his agents, when 
every moment was precious, and the turn the war was taking on 
the Danube was becoming daily more and more fraught with 
calamity, to protract by every conceivable pretext the nego- 
tiations with the Courts of St. Petersburg and Vienna. Certainly 
passing events were of a character to make the Prussian King 
thoughtful ; yet of all resolutions he took the very worst. When 
the break with France occurred, the King should either have 
once again proclaimed the neutrality of Prussia, at the risk of 
seeing it violated a second time by one or other of the belli- 
gerent Powers, or he should, with the least possible delay, have 
joined his forces with the Allies, and have endeavoured by 
energetic action to restore the chances of war in their favour 
and his own. But if a calculation so simple ever entered the 
irresolute King’s head, it ended as usual in temporizing and 
procrastination, and whilst the fate of empires was trembling in 
the balance, instead of interfering at once and decidedly in the 
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war on the Danube, he went on to the last playing his little 
game of see-saw at Berlin. Even when at the eleventh hour he 
thought he had made up his mind finally to side boldly and 
actively with the Allies, and the treaty had been signed (Nov. 3), 
and vows of eternal fidelity had been interchanged between 
himself and the Czar at Potsdam, in the memorable scene by 
the tomb of the Great Frederick, on the spot where that very 
day twelvemonth Napoleon was destined to stand the conqueror 
of Austerlitz and Jena, even then the Cabinet of Berlin was 
eager in seeking and only two successful in finding a back-door 
of escape from the fulfilment of obligations it had only just 
contracted.* The narrative and despatches of Metternich all 
confirm the familiar story of Count Haugwitz’s unparalleled 
perfidy—for which the Court and Cabinet of Berlin must be 
held responsible, for though with a hypocritical display of 
virtuous indignation they afterwards disowned the man, they 
nevertheless took advantage of the collapse of the Austrian and 
Russian armies, quietly to accept the consequences of his acts. 
Having persuaded the King to intrust him with the duty of 
notifying the declaration of war to Napoleon at Vienna, and 
calculated the time necessary to carry out the step, Haugwitz 
delayed his departure from Berlin eight full days beyond the 
time agreed upon. Too late to overtake the French Emperor 
at Vienna, he followed him on to Briinn, where instead of 
executing his commission he gave it the simple character of an 
act of politeness from his master, and was sent back by the 

* Metternich, writing to Stadion from Paris, April 7, 1807, makes the following 
extraordinary statement: ‘‘M.de Laforest (French Ambassador at Berlin in 1805), 
who since his departure from Berlin has been here, and has no longer any reason to 
be on good terms with Count Haugwitz, told me a few days ago that that Minister, 
immediately after the signing of the Treaty of Potsdam, went to him and read the 
whole document to him; that he, Laforest, having reproached him for affixing his 
signature to such a paper, and not having employed all his influence to prevent the 
King making the engagements it contained. ‘We could not do otherwise,’ replied 
Count Haugwitz; ‘and you see that I have taken care to stipulate everything so 
vaguely, and left ourselves so much latitude, that we are bound to nothing. Assure 
the Emperor that it is only a joke, and that we are and will remain his best friends.’ 
Any remark,” adds Metternich, ‘‘ on conduct such as this is superfluous. The author 
of all the many troubles, which have since fallen on his country, could not more 
worthily crown his work than by making use of a treaty, which he had just signed, to 
violate the intentions of his master, thus endeavouring to embroil the contracting 
Powers among themselves, and throwing himself into the arms of the only Power 
whom Prussia had to fear.” This is how the secret of the Triple Alliance signed at 
Potsdam, November 3, 1805, was betrayed to the enemy—a betrayal which at the 
time Haugwitz had the further shameless effrontery to lay at the door of Metternich 
himself, as appears from the latter’s despatches written towards the close of the year 
1805. 
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Emperor to Vienna. Then when Napoleon entered the Austrian 
capital after his victory at Austerlitz, the Prussian Minister had 
the barefaced impudence to present himself before the conqueror 
and offer him his congratulations. Napoleon, who knew the 
purport of the document Haugwitz had in his pocket, asked him 
whether, if the event had been different, he would in that case 
also have spoken to him of the friendship of his master. “You 
have come,” said the Emperor, “to present your master’s com- 
pliments on a victory ; but fortune has changed the address of 

‘the letter.” Haugwitz took no notice of the sarcasm, but pro- 
ceeded to negotiate for the union of the Electorate of Hanover 
with Prussia. Napoleon, in whose mind the ruin of Prussia was 
already resolved on, gave his consent to the scheme, for nothing 
could further his designs for the destruction of Germany better 
than a union which, whilst attacking the existence of the 
German Empire, contained the germ of an irreparable breach 
between Prussia and Great Britain. 

But political crimes do not, any more than personal sins, 
go for ever unpunished; a righteous and most terrible retri- 
bution awaited the perfidy of Prussia. It is the old familiar 
story of the fate of half-measures in the case of nations as in 
that of individuals. She had gone too far for her own safety, 
not far enough for that of her allies, and by her shuffling policy 
had furnished the conqueror with a convenient pretext for her 
destruction, of which, when the favourable moment had arrived, 
he was not slow to avail himself. Then during the long weary 
years of grinding tyranny, which weighed down their unhappy 
country from Jena to Leipsic, the Prussian King and his people 
were given time to repent of their folly at leisure, and to wonder 
ruefully, how it would have fared with their oppressor if, with 
the Russians and Austrians in front, the Archduke Charles at 
the head of 80,000 men hurrying up by forced marches from 
Italy, and the Tyrol and Upper Austria rising to a man in his 
rear, Prussia had fallen on his flank with the crushing weight of 
an army 200,000 strong. The conviction that Napoleon’s star 
alone, unaided by the rash eagerness of the Russian Emperor 
to give him battle and the basely treacherous attitude of Prussia, 
would scarcely have availed to extricate him from his perilous 
position in the winter of 1805, was of a nature to add no little 
bitterness to the reflections of his enemies in the dismal hour of 
their defeat. The results of that defeat, as embodied in the 
Peace of Presburg, cost the Austrian Empire, in particular, the 
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loss of 28,000 square miles of territory (including Venice and 
the Tyrol), with a population of two millions and a half, 
and subjected her to a contribution of 1,600,000 florins. 

The Battle of Austerlitz and the Peace of Presburg 
terminated Metternich’s relations as Ambassador with the 
Court of Berlin, for his services in which capacity the Emperor 
Francis bestowed on him the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Stephen. As it was at Berlin that he made the acquaint- 
ance and first won the confidence of the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, this seems a convenient and not altogether unsuitable 
place, before we introduce Metternich to a greater and very 
much more formidable Emperor, for a glance at relations which, 
rarely occurring between the Sovereign of one great empire and 
the head of the Cabinet of another, lasted more or less unin- 
terruptedly down to the death of the Czar in 1825. Of his 
reception by that Prince at their first interview, Metternich 
writes in a despatch to Colloredo, October 29, 1805: 


My pen refuses to trace in detail the personal reception which the 
Emperor deigned to give me. I have never seen such frank kindness 
and confidence except in our august master, whose servant has been 
received with an attention, confidence, and kindness suffieient to flatter 
a man grown old and experienced in his service. 


Although Alexander seems to have taken to Metternich 
from the first, their intimacy, close as it was, never grew to 
anything like the friendship which united the Czar and the 
Emperor Francis, or which so long bound Metternich and his 
Imperial Sovereign together. Perhaps no two human beings 
ever presented fewer points of contact in their tone of mind, 
habits of thought, general character, and position in life than 
the Emperor of Russia and Prince Metternich. Their very 
tastes, diametrically opposed in all other matters, met in the 
single negative respect of extreme dislike—a fastidiousness, let 
us hope, by no means peculiar to men of their exalted rank— 
for the company of vulgar or ill-bred persons. Alexander, in 
spite of many glaring faults, was a man few could help loving. 
Napoleon confessed to Metternich, that if he had yielded to 
mere impression, he could have loved him with all his heart. 
He was endowed by nature with many great gifts, both of mind 
and outward form, calculated to fascinate all who approached 
him. His understanding was quick and his intellect refined, 
but it wanted depth. He was a man of his word and honour- 
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able in all his dealings. He had a warm heart, but a hot head, 
was rash and impulsive, whimsical, fanciful, and dreamy to 
mysticism—with perhaps a taint of the hereditary malady— 
prone to make friends, but changeable and capricious, passing 
periodically from one extreme to the other in his views both of 
men and things, strong now in his love and then again in his 
hatred of the same person, at one time as self-willed and self- 
reliant as at another he was ready to yield to and lean upon 
others. 

Metternich, on the contrary, though born to command the 
respect was scarcely made to win the love of men. With little 
heart and absolutely no imagination he was at once cool-headed 
and cold-blooded. The attraction, whatever it was, lay upon 
the surface. There was in him a polished smoothriess of 
manner no contretemps ever ruffled, an equableness of temper— 
often very aggravating to men of a more ardent temperament— 
the greatest provocation never made him lose, and a high spirit 
accumulated disaster could not break or bend. Clever, shrewd, 
cautious, deeply calculating, supremely self-confident, tenacious 
of his views to obstinacy, and indomitably persevering in his 
undertakings, he was gifted with a proud independence of 
character, and a lofty courage, which never once quailed or 
faltered beneath even the imperious frown of Napoleon. How 
could two such beings pull amicably together? We can only 
suppose that the two men, with characters so unlike, views often 
so divergent, position in life so different, having been brought 
together in the first instance by their intimate connection with 
and overwhelming interest in the same great political questions, 
were afterwards kept together, with some degree of harmony in 
their relations, by long association in the same great cause. 
These relations lasted, as we have said, for many years in a 
constant interchange of real confidence, of more or less ex- 
pressed coldness, and personal and open disagreements. More- 
over, whilst Metternich cannot fail to have been at once 
charmed by the attractive qualities of the Prince, whom 
Napoleon described as “quite the man to exercise a singular 
spell over those with whom he came in contact,” and flattered 
by the confidence reposed in him by so powerful a monarch, 
the naturally frank, honest, and confiding nature of Alexander 
may have rejoiced to find in Metternich the invaluable treasure, 
to none more inaccessible than a Russian autocrat, of a friend 
who gave him the benefit of his advice with manly straight- 
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forwardness, and who testified of himself that “he never con- 
cealed the truth from the Emperor either about himself or 
anything else which had, in his (Metternich’s) eyes, the high 
value of a principle.” 

The Congress of Vienna in 1814 wrought a temporary but 
very serious change in the attitude of the Czar towards Metter- 
nich. The coldness between them, not to use a stronger term 
of a quarrel which promised at one time to culminate in the 
novel spectacle of a crowned head and a private gentleman 
standing up to take pot-shots at each other, originated in a 
dispute about the incorporation of the kingdom of Saxony with 
Prussia, a measure as warmly supported by the Russian Emperor 
as it was strenuously opposed by the Austrian Chancellor. 
Matters were brought to a head by Prince Hardenburg who, 
being somewhat hard of hearing, and having therefore failed, 
it is supposed, to catch Metternich’s exact words, had uninten- 
tionally misrepresented to the Emperor the substance of a 
conversation, which had taken place at the latter’s express 
desire between the two diplomatists. We leave Metternich to 
go on with the story himself. 


This incident gave rise to most extraordinary and hasty conduct 
on the part of the Emperor Alexander. The day after my explanation 
with the Prussian Chancellor, the Emperor my master sent for me at 
a very early hour. His Majesty informed me that the Emperor 
Alexander had just left him after a very animated conversation, in 
which that Prince, thinking himself personally offended by me, had 
told his Majesty his decision to challenge me to a duel. The Emperor 
added, that he had endeavoured to point out to Alexander how very 
strange such a proceeding would appear; but seeing that his remon- 
strances were of no avail, he had told him at last, that if he persisted 
in his design, he would certainly find me ready to accept the challenge, 
since, though my reason might condemn, my honour would command 
me to accept it. The Emperor ended by telling me that he had urged 
the Czar most strongly once more to send a third person to me to 
demand a personal explanation, to which Alexander had agreed. 

I answered his Majesty, that I should await with tranquillity any 
further steps of the Emperor of Russia, and had hardly returned 
home, when Count Ozarowsky, one of Alexander's aides-de-camp, was 
announced. He told me, that he was commissioned by his Imperial 
master to call upon me to declare to the Russian Chancellor, that I 
had been mistaken in the statements I had made to him about my 
conversation with the Emperor Alexander. I begged the aide-de-camp 
to tell his Imperial master that I should never recall one word, of the 
correctness of which I was certain; but that, if Prince Hardenberg had 
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misunderstood me, and had therefore repeated my words incorrectly, 
I was ready to remove the mistake. Count Ozarowsky retired. A few 
minutes later his Imperial Majesty sent me word that he would not 
appear at the ball, to which I had invited all the Princes and all the 
members of the Congress for that very evening. 


The Congress, however, went on with its alternate business 
and feasting, just as if no difficulties had arisen between the two 
great men. But though the friendship of the Imperial Courts 
suffered no injury, this was not the case with regard to the 
personal relations between the Emperor of Russia and Metter- 
nich. The Imperial fit of the sulks lasted so long and was so 
notorious, that at last Vienna became used to the idea of the 
Czar’'s ill-humour and took no notice of it. Everything con- 
tinued as usual, except that in the entertainments, given to the 
assembled Sovereigns and statesmen by the Austrian Chancellor, 
the Russian Emperor was conspicuous by his absence; but as 
hardly a day passed without at least a chance meeting between 
them, they edified the public, whenever this occurred, by averting 
their heads, looking another way, and ignoring each other’s 
existence. This disagreement lasted till the news of Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba burst, like a bombshell, in the midst of the 
Congress, when all minor and personal differences were swal- 
lowed up in fear and hatred of the common enemy. The 
reconciliation is thus described by Metternich : 


The first news of Napoleon’s leaving the island of Elba reached 
me on the 6th of March, at six o’clock in the morning, by an express 
sent by the Austrian Consul-General from Genoa. The report gave 
nothing but the simple announcement of the fact. I repaired imme- 
diately to the Emperor, my master. His Imperial Majesty commanded 
me to take the news, without delay, to the Emperor of Russia and the 
King of Prussia. It was the first time for nearly three months since 
I had presented myself to the first of these monarchs. He received me 
at once. I told him the news of the great event, in execution of the 
wishes of the Emperor, my master. ‘The Emperor Alexander expressed 
himself with calmness and dignity, and to the same effect as his august 
ally. Wedid not need much time to deliberate about the measures to 
be taken ; our resolve was prompt and decided. 

Having settled this matter, the Emperor said to me: “We have 
still to adjust a personal difference. We are both Christians, and our 
holy law commands us to forgive injuries. Let us embrace, and let 
everything be forgotten.” 

I answered the Emperor that, for my part, I had nothing to forgive, 
but only painful occurrences to forget ; that, in all fairness, his Imperial 
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Majesty must be in the same condition ; that I therefore did not accept 


his pardon, but was ready to forget everything. 
The Emperor embraced me, and dismissed me with the request that 


I would be his friend once more. 


Thus these amantium ire ended, as usual with lovers’ quar- 
rels, in the renewal of a friendship which was never again 
overshadowed by even a passing cloud. But it is time we made 
an end of a digression which has grown to unpardonable dimen- 
sions out of what was intended only to serve as a brief episode 
and trifling diversion from the thought of Prussia’s tortuous 
behaviour in 1805, before confronting Metternich with the equally 
detestable, but more openly unprincipled policy of the man with 
whom he was now fated to measure his strength, more or less 
successfully, in a direct personal conflict from this time down 
to the Peace of Paris in 1815. Destined, after the collapse of 
the allies of Austerlitz, for the post of Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, as a fersona grata to the Emperor Alexander, he 
was, at the suggestion of Napoleon himself, appointed in the 
same capacity to the Court of Paris—a fact which speaks to 
the diplomatic skill with which, whilst combating their under- 
hand schemes, Metternich had contrived to keep on good 
terms with the agents of the French Government during the 
negotiations at Berlin. This change in his destination, which 
the Prince says, “fell upon him like a thunderbolt,” is made 
the occasion in the Memoirs for fresh declarations about 
the violence done to his natural inclinations, and renewed 
protestations of his unfitness to meet the difficulties of the 
new position. Not, if we accept his own statement, that he 
“had any fear of going wrong, as so many had erred, from a 
heated imagination, or from self-love, for he felt himself free 
from these failings,’ but because he dreaded the rocks and 
shoals of the situation, which were indeed of a character to scare 
older, longer tried, and more experienced men from ambitioning 
so responsible a post. It was not, therefore, until the Emperor 
represented to him, “with expressions which made it impossible 
for him to oppose the Imperial wish,” the necessity of “accom- 
modating himself to his destiny,” that Metternich consented to 
accept the appointment. 

But whatever we may think of his statements about his 
fitness or unfitness for the new duties imposed upon him, 
Metternich is certainly right in saying, that his appointment 
as Ambassador to the Court of the French Emperor afforded 
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him peculiar facilities, which he was careful not to neglect, for 
studying the character of the extraordinary man with whom 
he was now brought into the closest relations. Metternich does 
himself no more than strict justice in the concluding sentences 
of the following observations :— 


This was, in fact, the beginning of my public life. All that had 
gone before might have shown the independence of my character. As 
a man of principles I could not, and I would not bend, when it came 
to the point of defending them. Within a short space of time destiny 
had placed me face to face with the man who, at this epoch, ruled the 
affairs of the world; I felt it my duty, and I had the courage never to 
offer to mere circumstances a sacrifice which I could not defend to my 
conscience, both as a statesman and as a private individual. 


To this last clause we hope to have a word to say before 
we have quite done with his Excellency, but for the present we 
let it pass, apologizing to him for the interruption. 


This voice of conscience I followed; and I do not think Napoleon 
was happily inspired in calling me to functions which, whilst it gave me 
the opportunity of appreciating his great qualities, also afforded me the 
means of discovering the faults, which at last dragged him to ruin and 
freed Europe from the yoke under which it groaned. 

This study put means into my hands, the efficacy of which I had 
the opportunity of proving a few years later. 


That Metternich learned to read the character of Napoleon 
as an open book, any one may be satisfied by a glance at the 
portrait-sketch of the French Emperor the writer has left us at 
the end of the first volume of the Memoirs, from which we 
extract the description of the first interview between the two 
men :— 


I had never seen Napoleon till the audience which he gave me at 
St. Cloud, when I delivered my credentials. I found him standing in 
the middle of one of the rooms, with the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
six other members of the Court. He wore the uniform of the infantry 
of the Guard, and had his hat on his head. This latter circumstance, 
improper in every respect, for the audience was not a public one, struck 
me as misplaced pretension, savouring of the parvenu; I even hesitated 
for a moment, whether I too should cover. However, I delivered a 


5 Napoleon, whose genius excelled in soul-stirring harangues to his soldiers, but 
who never made a neat speech to a man, or paid a graceful or even a well-turned 
compliment to a woman, was at a decided disadvantage in a war of words with the 
Austrian Ambassador, whose presence of mind never forsook him in the most trying 
circumstances, and who, without any claim to the point and pungency of Talleyrand’s 
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short speech, the concise and exact style of which differed essentially 
from that, which had come into use at the new Court of France. 

His attitude seemed to me to show constraint and even embarrass- 
ment. His short, broad figure, negligent dress,° and marked attempts 
to produce an imposing effect, combined to weaken in me the feeling 
of grandeur naturally attached to the idea of a man before whom the 
world trembled. This impression has never been entirely effaced from 
my mind; it was present with me in the most important interviews 
which I have had with Napoleon, at different periods of my career. 
Possibly it helped to show me the man as he was, through the masks 
behind which he knew how to hide himself. * In his freaks, in his fits 
of passion, in his abrupt interpellations, I became used to witness scenes 
carefully rehearsed beforehand, studied and designed to produce a 
particular effect on the person with whom he was speaking. 


A few more remarks on the outward bearing of Napoleon 
occurring a little further on in the portrait-sketch drawn by 
Metternich and touched up by Gentz,’ will not be inappro- 
priate to this place. 


Simple and even easy as he was in private life, he showed himself 
to little advantage in the great world. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more awkward than Napoleon’s manner in a drawing-room. 
The pains which he took to correct the faults of his character and 
education served only to make his deficiencies more conspicuous. I 
am satisfied, that he would have made great sacrifices to add an inch 
to his stature and give dignity to his appearance, which became more 
common as his embonpoint increased. He walked by preference on 
tiptoe, and had adopted a peculiar swaying to and fro of the body 
copied from the Bourbons. His costumes were studied to contrast by 
their extreme simplicity or extreme magnificence with those of the circle 


sparkling wit, was seldom at a loss for a happy answer. Capefigue relates, that in 
one of their ¢ée-a-/éts Napoleon reproached Metternich with being very young to 
represent one of the oldest Houses of Europe. ‘‘ Vous n’aviez guére plus que mon 
age 4 Austerlitz,” retorted the courtly Ambassador. According to the current version 
of the celebrated interview before the rupture of 1809, Napoleon walked up to 
Metternich, took him by the collar, and said : ‘‘ Mais enfin que veut votre Empereur ?” 
**Tl veut,” was the ready and dignified reply, ‘‘ que vous respectiez son Ambassadeur.” 

5 Madame de Rémusat speaks of Napoleon as being more than slovenly, even dirty 
in his dress. Her words are: ‘‘II salissait vite et beaucoup tout ce qu’il portait.” 
The nasty man! 

7 Writing to Gentz, August 10, 1825, Metternich says of his Fragments and 
Sketches : ‘* You know how little I think of my talent as a writer. . . . Enclosed 
you will find the picture of Napoleon as it stands before my eyes. I ask you to read 
and polish it without changing the features of my Napoleon, who would otherwise 
cease to be mine. This is not the work of one day, and I am not going to hurry you. 
Make use of your leisure time and your gift for writing, but do not meddle with the 
man himself; he belongs to me. Take him as I give him to you, and apply to him 
my ideas, which you know so well” (A/emoirs, vol. iv. pp. 196, 197). 
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by which he was surrounded. He has been known to send for Talma 
to get a lesson from him in attitude. He showed this actor much 
favour, and his partiality to him was the result of a likeness which 
undoubtedly existed between them. He was very fond of seeing Talma 
on the stage ; he thought he saw himself reproduced in the player. 


Metternich, as the representative of Austria, began his diffi- 
cult game against Napoleon without a single good card in his 
hand. He had need of the utmost circumspection. Already 
in former disastrous wars, driven back by Moreau on the Danube 
in Germany, twice defeated by Napoleon, with the loss of 
Lombardy and the Tyrol, in Italy, and now once again weak- 
ened and humbled by the recent campaign ending in the Peace 
of Presburg, Austria was in no condition to risk the renewal of 
a war, which, on the slightest betrayal of hostile feeling, might 
be forced upon her. Metternich felt and knew that it must 
come sooner or later, and his object was to gain time for the 
Empire he represented to gather strength. The representative 
at the tinsel Court of Napoleon of one of the oldest monarchies 
in Europe, himself of the very highest rank, young, clever, 
brilliant, gifted with a delicate wit, a ready tongue, exquisite 
tact, an imperturbable temper, a noble presence, and manners 
so attractive as to win the favour of the French Emperor 
himself, who was fond of singling out the Austrian diplomatist 
from the throng of ambassadors for marks of special attention, 
Metternich was placed in the most prominent, and at the same 
time the most favourable, post for observing the movement of 
which Napoleon was the centre. “I conceived,” he says, “that 
my task consisted in playing the part of a quiet and impartial 
spectator—impartial, so far as this was possible to a man of 
feeling, at a time when the world was passing through a social 
transformation.” Waiting and watching, going everywhere, 
knowing everybody, making the acquaintance and winning the 
confidence of men of all parties, republicans of the stamp of 
Barére and Merlin de Thionville included, Metternich soon 
discovered circumstances in his favour, of which he was not 
slow to avail himself. 

There was the overthrow of Prussia. Having at last taken 
up arms in good earnest, but with a hurry and rashness equalled 
only by the excessive caution with which she had hitherto kept 
out of the field, she had been all but annihilated at Jena—when, 
Metternich thinks, Napoleon reached the summit of his power— 
and was now being slowly goaded by the exacting and most 
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oppressive tyranny of the conqueror to that patriotic movement, 
which eventually brought all Germany up in arms against him. 
Napoleon, intoxicated with victory, committed a woful mistake, 
when, imagining that his enormous successes had reduced the 
power of Prussia to a state of thorough exhaustion, he believed 
he could leave her to die a natural death, with the kingdoms 
of Saxony and Westphalia for her natural heirs. 

I took leave in the year 1810 [says Metternich] to draw Napoleon’s 
attention to what I considered an error in his reckoning. He did not 
contradict me, and added: “I could not help myself; I had begun the 
work, and was obliged to finish it. Besides, you see how little Prussia 
is good for.” The events of a few years later than this prove, that 
Napoleon was not infallible in his calculations ; they justified mine. 


There was, also, the growing feeling in France, which had 
not now a friend in all Europe, against wars of conquest, the 
exhaustion of the country by excessive calls upon it, and the 
yearning for repose manifested even by the great dignitaries, 
military and civil, who longed to enjoy their newly-gotten 
wealth and honours. The revolutionary elements in the country 
were only smothered, not extinguished; what of opposition 
there was at this period in France was unanimous in its repu- 
diation of a warlike tendency, and, with few exceptions, the 
nation would willingly have exchanged glory for safety. Napo- 
leon, on the contrary, was convinced that “glory which advances 
not, recedes:” that he could only retain the support of the 
people by dazzling them, and keep his hold of the army by 
leading it to fresh victories, and so one conquest was only the 
prelude to another, until the work of the modern Attila was 
done, and the scourge, which had been used by Providence for 
the chastisement of the nations, was thrown away. 

There was, lastly, the war in Spain, to which Napoleon 
directed his attention immediately after the Peace of Tilsit, for 
it was beginning to prove a much heavier drain on his resources 
than he had calculated, when he undertook the dethronement of 
the Bourbons and their expulsion from that kingdom. The 
invasion of the Spanish peninsula, opposed by Talleyrand, and 
pronounced by Metternich, in common with all historians, a 
mistake of the first magnitude, scarcely less fatal than even the 
disastrous march to Moscow, betrayed the secret that the French 
Emperor had, after all, but one army he could depend upon— 
the Grand Army, organized on the shores of the English 
Channel in 1805, which had fought under his command in the 
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years 1805—7, and which hitherto had not been weakened by the 
expeditions into Spain and Portugal. Now, however, to undo 
the blunders, military and administrative, committed by the 
French Government, and repair the losses suffered by his 
armies in the Peninsula—of the eighty-nine thousand men who 
originally crossed the Pyrenees, Metternich reckons not more 
than twenty thousand were left at this time—Napoleon found 
himself constrained to draught large forces, in which were 
included the whole of the Imperial Guard, from Germany into 
Spain. So that, if Metternich is correct in his figures, and the 
French armies in Germany were drained of two hundred 
thousand men for the occupation and conquest of Spain, he 
was justified in his inference, that Napoleon in 1808 would have 
a force of only two hundred and twenty-six thousand men to 
make war on Austria, and overawe the countries subject to his 
direct influence. 

Here then at last, so her statesmen thought, was Austria’s 
opportunity. With her eyes fixed hopefully on Spain, and 
encouraged and subsidized by England, she had been for some 
time previous to 1809 engaged in quiet but steady preparations 
for war. These designs it was the business of Metternich, pre- 
serving, in pursuance of his instructions, his usual attitude of 
calmness and unconcern, to conceal or explain away by all the 
diplomatic skill at his command, and when concealment was no 
longer possible, to face the anger of the French Emperor with 
his wonted courage. For with all his caution and address the 
Austrian Ambassador could not long blind Napoleon to the 
preparations which were going forward. Indeed, amidst all his 
preoccupations the latter was fully alive to the hostile designs of 
Austria, and if Spain had not lain heavy on his hands, he would 
hardly have allowed matters to go on, till the chances of the 
contest were nearly equalized, as he very soon let Prince 
Metternich know. It was the custom of the French Emperor 
to receive the diplomatic body at a public audience on his /¢te 
day, August 15th, an occasion commonly chosen by him for 
those surprises, explosions, and other little amenities, which his 
vulgarly imitative nephew and successor was pleased to reserve 
for the first day of the new year. Metternich, who usually fared 


8 Sarcasm, rude remarks, coarse jokes, were often interspersed, on the occa-ion of 
these audiences, with gross insults and warlike threats. Let us go the round of the 
diplomatic circle, just once, to see how he accosts its various members. He begins 
with the Cardinal Legate, to whom he vouchsafes never a word, but passes on to 
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better than any of his colleagues, was destined on this occasion 
to bear the whole weight of the Imperial wrath. We leave him 
to tell the story in his own words, or rather in his translator's 
version of them, which is not unfrequently as inaccurate as it is 
generally slipshod : 


These audiences took place immediately before the service, which 
the Emperor, accompanied by a numerous retinue, attended in the 
chapel at St. Cloud. Just before noon the diplomatic corps was 
conducted to the audience chamber. I took my usual place in the 
circle, having Count Tolstoy on my right, the rest of the diplomatic 
body being arranged in a semicircle, in the centre of which was the 
Emperor. . 

After some minutes of unusual silence, Napoleon, with a serious 
look, which foreboded a premeditated scene, walked up to within a 
couple of feet of me, then stopped, and in a loud tone of voice 
addressed me the following question: “ Well, Monsieur Ambassadeur, 
what does the Emperor, your master, want—does he want to bring me 
back to Vienna?” Not the least disconcerted by this address, I answered 
him with the same elevation of voice. The longer our conversation 


Metternich, and after a few words of compliment moves on again. With the 
Prince de Masserano he is abrupt: ‘‘I understand the King of Spain has been ill; 
that will not have hindered him from hunting twice a week as usual.” To the 
Minister of Denmark he is peremptory: ‘‘So you have allowed the Baltic to be 
violated. We laid down the principle that you were to be its guardians. The 
question has been settled, I trust, by this time.” ‘To General Armstrong, Minister of 
the United States, who spoke and understood no language but English, he is rude, 
and asks him if he has learned French yet. But the American is not to be badgered, 
and so, when the Emperor returns—he always went twice round the circle—he quietly 
turns his head another way to escape a possible public examination in French grammar. 
The Emperor ends a long speech to the Ambassador of Portugal with a threat: ‘This 
cannot go on; we must have peace or war.” One more talk with Metternich, and 
then he finishes off his fireworks in the shape of a good round, but somewhat 
unorthodox and slightly blasphemous, lecture to the inoffensive Nuncio. ‘‘ You are 
bad Christians, you people at Rome ; you leave fifteen episcopal sees vacant. As to 
your obliging the bishops of the Kingdom of Italy to go to Rome for investiture, the 
Emperor Joseph would never consent to that, and do you imagine I shall? If Jesus 
Christ had instituted the pilgrimage to Rome, as Mahomet did that to Mecca, all the 
world might go, but where do you find that written? And why should you exact from 
the Archbishop of Milan what you do not require from the Archbishop of Paris or of 
Vienna?” Here the Nuncio tries to edge in a word. ‘‘ The Holy Father,” continues 
the Emperor, never heeding him, ‘‘ is a good man, but none of the people about him 
have any head. Now, if he gives up all idea of temporal sovereignty, and confines 
himself to spiritual power, like St. Peter, the bishops may be allowed to go to him ; 
but I shall never allow my subjects to swear fealty and do homage to a foreign Prince. 
Here the Nuncio makes another attempt to speak. ‘‘ There is no sense in anything 
which is done there,” the Emperor continues ; and, becoming more and more excited, 
he ends his tirade thus : ‘‘ Well, I shall have to go and put you all to rights, and if I 
do, I shall turn on the screw so tight you will find yourselves reduced to the possession 
of a wallet apiece.” Z.xeunt—scolding Emperor by one door, browbeaten diplomatists 
by another, 
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lasted, the more it assumed, on the side of Napoleon, the character of 
a public manifestation. The tones of his voice grew louder and louder, 
as was always the case when he had the double end in view of intimi- 
dating the person he was addressing, and producing an effect on the rest 
of his hearers. I did not lower the tone of mine, but parried his shallow 
arguments with the weapon of irony. Napoleon appealed from time to 
time to Count Tolstoy as a witness, but when he saw that the latter 
maintained an obstinate silence, he broke off in the middle of a 
sentence, turned on his heel, and strode to the chapel without 
completing the round of the circle. This scene lasted more than 
half-an-hour. . . . 


As soon as Napoleon had left the audience-chamber, his 
colleagues crowded round Metternich to congratulate him on 
having, as they said, given the Emperor a lesson, and in the 
course of the evening he was assured by the Count de 
Champagny, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the part of 
the Emperor, that nothing personal was meant, the only object 
being to come to an understanding on the position, to which 
the Austrian Ambassador replied that, “for his part, he did 
not regret that the Emperor had given him the opportunity of 
explaining before all Europe what the monarch he had the 
honour to represent wanted, and what he did not want.” 
“Europe,” he continued, “will be able to judge on which side 
right and reason are to be found.” Which is the correct account 
of the celebrated scene, this we have taken from the Memoirs, or 
another version of the incident given by Metternich in a letter, 
in which he informs Stadion, that the conversation lasted an 
hour and a quarter, that the Emperor never raised his voice a 
single moment, and never quitted the tone of the most 
astonishing moderation? If the latter is the true story—and it 
must be borne in mind that the despatch was written on the 
spot, the Memoirs years afterwards—then all we can say is, the 
Emperor’s manner was totally at variance with the angry matter 
and his general demeanour under provocation, for he threw the 
whole blame of the threatened renewal of hostilities between the 
two countries on Austria’s eagerness to arm: 

Do you want to attack any one, or are you afraid of some one? Has 
ever any one seen such haste? If you had put it at a year, or eighteen 
months, it would have been nothing, but to order everything to be ready 
by July 16, as if on that day you were to be attacked. You have by 
that act given an impulse to the public mind, which you will find it very 
difficult to set at rest. You see what has happened at Trieste; my 
Consul has been insulted. That fact alone was sufficient to have 
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caused war, if I had wished it. . . . I could demand fifty millions 
from Trieste; I have not done so. If ever I return there, I should 
have to burn the city! I do not want war; I do not want anything 
from you. . . . You prevent me from withdrawing my troops from 
Prussia and bringing them back to France. The orders I had given you 
force me to counter-order, thus depriving me of not less than a hundred 
thousand men. I am frank with you.® You are ruining yourselves, and 
ruining me. England can give you money, but not enough; and she 
gives me none. The States of the Confederation, already very 
unfortunate, are being ruined; and when all the male population of 
Europe is under arms, it will be necessary to call out the women! Can 
this state of things last? It must bring us to war against our will. 


In all this “bald, disjointed chat of his,” and much more to 
the same effect, the Emperor gives little evidence of anything 
like moderation in tone; perhaps Metternich, in writing his 
official despatches to the Austrian Foreign Secretary, may have 
thought it more dignified to merge the insolence of the public 
audience in the greater civility of subsequent private interviews, 
at which, the Imperial temper having had time to cool down, 
Napoleon behaved more like a rational being. The public 
audience we have described took place on August 15, 1808. 
From this date the question of war was decided, and, Metter- 
nich’s office of Ambassador being now virtually at an end, he 
was henceforth treated with distant politeness by Napoleon, who 
credited him with the chief part in bringing about the present 
hostile attitude of Austria, which interrupted, even if it did not 
seriously thwart, the Imperial plans. Ever since the Peace of 
Presburg those plans had been aiming, so Metternich thinks, at 
the division of continental Europe into Powers, of which the 
strongest should not exceed a population of three or four 

® No man could be more so, when it suited his purpose, and then he had a rare 
knack of making his meaning perfectly clear—no inconsiderable advantage to those 
who had dealings with him, in the midst of the generally studied obscurity and 
evasions of diplomatic language. To Napoleon’s ease and lucidity in expressing 
himself Metternich bears witness in these terms: ‘‘In my relations with Napoleon, 
relations which from the beginning I endeavoured to make frequent and confidential, 
what from the first struck me most was the remarkable perspicuity and grand simplicity 
of his mind and its workings. Conversation with him always had a charm for me, 
difficult to define. Seizing the essential point of a subject, stripping it of useless 
accessories, developing his thought and never ceasing to elaborate it, till he had made 
it perfectly clear and conclusive, always finding the fitting word for the thing, or 
inventing one, where the usage of the language he was speaking had not created it, 
his conversation was ever full of interest. He did not converse, he talked; by the 
wealth of his ideas and the facility of his elocution, he was able to lead the conversa- 
tion, and one of his habitual expressions was, ‘I see what you want; you wish to 
come to such or such a point ; well, let us go straight to it.’” 
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millions, and the creation of a vast empire, composed of twenty 
or thirty small States, with Napoleon for its head and 
protector. The reduction of Austria to the condition of a 
subject State, begun in 1805 and furthered by the Treaty of 
Tilsit in 1807, was an essential part of this project. The 
dethronement of a Bourbon was to be nothing more than an 
interlude between the acts. Having, as he thought, his choice 
between the final overthrow of Austria and the immediate 
conquest of Spain, Napoleon chose to begin with the latter, 
because he believed he could accomplish it at a blow. Imagining, 
moreover, that the Emperor Francis would not make war until 
he was forced to it, and consequently that the moment for the 
explosion was entirely in his own power, he was goaded to 
madness, when he found his hand forced by the attitude of 
Austria, and her determination to make the submission of Spain 
or French defeat in that quarter the signal for hostilities with 
France. But whereas, when the moment for action came, 
doubt, hesitation, and divided counsels prevailed in the Austrian 
Cabinet, Napoleon as usual was up and doing before his enemies 
had done deliberating about the time to commence hostilities, or 
even quite settled their plan of operations. How accurately he 
had gauged his own and their chances of success, will appear 
from a letter written by Metternich to Stadion on April 3, 1809, 
only a few days before war was declared : 


Napoleon believes in his chances of success ; on the other hand, he 
is not deceived about the nature of the struggle in which he engages 
with us, or our real means of resistance. He founds his hope of success 
on his military genius, on the spirit which animates his generals and 
soldiers. For the first time he begins an immense contest with inferior 
resources ; he hopes to double these by the extraordinary rapidity of 
his own movements and the slowness of ours, and counts on our resting 
after a first success, on the discouragement and annihilation of our 
moral forces, as well as the paralysis of our physical strength after the 
first defeat. The Emperor remarked lately to some one: “The 
Austrians are making the devil of a levy ; I may have the disadvantage 
at first, but I shall retrieve it.” 


These are Napoleon’s views on the French prospects of 
victory ; here is Metternich’s opinion on the Austrian outlook, 
conveyed in another letter, of a few days’ later date, also to 
Count Stadion, in which he grounds his hopes chiefly on the 
ruinous nature of a protracted struggle to Napoleon. ‘“ What,” 
he asks, “might have been the consequences, if the Battle 
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of Austerlitz had been delayed?” And then he goes on to 
compare the position of Napoleon in 1805 with his position in 


1809. 


The war against Austria in 1805 was not very popular in France ; 
that of 1809 is still less so. ‘The coffers of the State were full then ; 
now they have been in great measure emptied by the Spanish War. 
Napoleon had at his disposal the whole of his army, composed as it 
was of old regiments intoxicated with victory ; fresh successes, of a kind 
well-nigh unparalleled in history, had led it almost without striking a 
blow to the very heart of the Austrian monarchy. To-day the bulk of 
his army is occupied in Spain; the resistance of the people of the 
Peninsula has broken the spell in the eyes of Europe ; bloody defeats 
have to be wiped out by future successes. Even in 1805 the yearly 
conscription had to be anticipated, and the reserves set in motion. 
Napoleon has long been living on anticipated levies ; his reserves have 
been destroyed. In 1805 the head of the old German Empire had none 
but enemies in Germany, now the cause of Austria is the cause of every 
nation up to the banks of the Rhine. . . . Our position is, therefore, 
undoubtedly better; it is beyond what the boldest wishes could have 
formerly invoked. If we succumb, it will only be from our own faults 
and our own slowness. 


They were both right. Whilst Napoleon, on his side, incurred 
terrible risks, from which he was rescued by his own extra- 
ordinary activity and energy, backed by the heroism of generals 
devoted as Lannes and Macdonald, and the stubborn bravery 
of the rank and file of his army; Austria, on hers, although 
she fought with more than ordinary skill and determination, lost 
her opportunity through the petty jealousy of her generals 
and the traditional irresolution of her Cabinet. Another such 
defeat as that of Aspern would have been the death-blow of 
the French Emperor, and the rout of June 18, 1815, might 
have been anticipated by six years, if on the second day’s 
engagement the Archduke John had played the part of Desaix 
at Marengo, not that of Grouchy at Waterloo. Even after his 
victory at Wagram the position of Napoleon was critical in 
the extreme. The chances of ultimate success in a protracted 
struggle, on the disastrous effects of which to the French cause 
Metternich had been long reckoning with well-founded hope, 
were still in favour of Austria, as the Emperor of the French 
was not slow to perceive, if with the advantage both in the 
position and greater concentration of her troops, with Prussia 
panting for revenge, with the prospect of a general rising in 
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Germany, and the possibility even of Russia eventually joining 
hands, she had boldly staked her all on the prolongation of the 
struggle, instead of weakly following her old policy of coming 
to terms before the chances of war had grown desperate, looking 
upon the preservation of the army as the grand object, and 
trusting to win back at some future day the advantages lost by 
a timely and temporary yielding to the storm. 

But we must go back to Metternich, whom we left on the 
rupture of peace in Paris, whence he found it no easy matter to 
escape. The senseless arrest and detention by the Austrian 
Government of a French diplomatic agent of inferior rank 
afforded the Prince one more opportunity of learning, how 
little when roused to anger the Emperor Napoleon respected 
the sacred person of an ambassador. Metternich’s repeated 
demands for horses to take him from the French capital were 
at first unheeded and then flatly refused, under the pretext 
that he could not be permitted to leave the city, until an 
exchange had been made between the staff of the Austrian 
Embassy at Paris and the person of the French agent at 
Vienna. He had nothing for it but to remain quietly in Paris, 
meeting daily fresh opportunities of noting how weary France 
was of war, going about in society, and everywhere receiving 
marked attention and respect. In this way his departure was 
delayed a whole month, and when at last he did make a start he 
set out as a prisoner. The Emperor's orders to send him to 
Vienna were conveyed to Metternich in a letter, dated May 16th, 
from a disreputable official of the name of Fouché, like Talley- 
rand a renegade priest, who, having imbrued his hands during 
the Revolution in oceans of blood and continuing ever after 
to dabble them in much mud, was at present engaged in doing 
dirty work for Napoleon. 

To Vienna, accordingly, Metternich was conducted under 
the escort of an officer of gendarmes, where, however, Napoleon, 
fearful of his influence with the Viennese, did not allow him 
to remain, but granted him permission to retire to a country 
house, the property of his mother, adjoining the gardens of 
Schénbrunn. Hither, successively but fruitlessly, came General 
Savary and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, to sound 
the Prince with honied phrases on the subject of an interview 
with Napoleon, who, so they assured Metternich, would be glad 
to welcome him at Schénbrunn, hard by, and whom he would 
find animated with the most pacific intentions. The pleasure, 
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however, was far from mutual, and the fly was, besides, much 
too wary to walk into the spider’s parlour. To all these 
advances, therefore, the astute Metternich replied, that he was 
a prisoner and meant to conduct himself as such, that even 
if he were free, he should certainly not avail himself of his 
liberty to walk with Napoleon in a garden belonging to his 
‘Imperial master, that he had nothing to say to the Emperor 
and nothing to hear from him. “I am virtually a prisoner,” 
he added, “and prisoners of my description, who understand 
their duty, look upon themselves as dead.” Metternich’s know- 
ledge of the Emperor’s character and tactics stood him in good 
stead on this occasion, and the meeting, which would un- 
doubtedly have been turned to his own account by Napoleon, 
never came off. Full of anxiety, after his defeat in the Battle 
of Aspern, to avoid the risks of a second engagement, the French 
Emperor would have been only too glad, if he could have made 
use of Metternich to persuade the Austrian Cabinet to take the 
initiative in the interests of a peaceful settlement. 

At last, after repeated delays, the exchange of Metternich and 
the French diplomatic employé, who had been detained by the 
Austrian Government, was effected two months after. the virtual 
arrest of the Ambassador, and Metternich, bearing with him 
many hypocritical apologies from Napoleon, joined his own 
Sovereign at Wolkersdorf on the evening of July 3rd. The 
Prince describes the Emperor Francis, who received and 
welcomed him with his usual kindness, as calm and resolved, 
fully alive to the difficulty of the position, and in daily expec- 
tation of an action which should be decisive of the war. Count 
Stadion, on the contrary, whom he represents as a man with 
a lively imagination and a quick understanding, easily overcome 
by the impressions of the moment, he found prostrate in body 
and mind, ready to give up the situation as lost, and only 
waiting the issue of the coming struggle to settle the question 
of his resignation or continuance in office. Metternich was at 
his Sovereign's side during all the terrible two days’ battle, 
which decided the fate of the campaign, and with his brief but 
calm and dignified summary of the disaster we will conclude 
this part of our subject. 


On the morning of July 5th, I joined the Emperor on the battle- 
field, which was to decide the fate of the Empire. The battle was soon 
general, and we did not withdraw to Wolkersdorf before nightfall by 
the light of the blazing buildings which lit up the Marchfeld far and 
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near. When next day we repaired to our post of observation in the 
grey of the early morning, we witnessed the apparently decisive result 
of the right wing of our army. About one o'clock in the afternoon, 
however, Count Colloredo, one of the Archduke’s aides-de-camp, came 
with information to the Emperor, that his Imperial Highness had taken 
all necessary steps with a view to retreat. Without losing his self- 
possession, the Emperor asked the messenger, whether the Archduke 
had only made up his mind to order the retreat, or whether that move- 
ment had actually commenced. When the Emperor heard that the 
army was already in full retreat, he said to the officer: “ Very well ;” 
and added, turning to me: ‘‘ We shall have much to retrieve.” His 
Majesty gave instant orders for the removal of his head-quarters to 
Znaim. We remained some time longer on the heights, which com- 
mand the broad plain of the Marchfeld in front of Wolkersdorf, and 
then set out for Ernstbrunn, where we passed the night. 


The Battle of Wagram put an end to Metternich’s career 
as ambassador. On the morning of July 8, 1809, he was sent 
for by the Emperor, who received him with these words : 
“Count Stadion has just given in his resignation; I commit 
to you in his stead the department of Foreign Affairs.” 
WILLIAM LOUGHNAN. 
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PART THE FIFTH. 

THE doctrine is now commonly accepted in the Church, that a 
strict obligation in conscience must be founded on some 
certainty, which the mind can seize. Ignorance and doubt, as 
such, are not factors in the morality of conduct. In most 
startling contrast to this view of ethics, there stand out various 
theories which, more or less, have the result of placing moral and 
religious matters outside the domain of intellectual perception, 
properly so called. Just to give an idea of what is meant, a 
number of specimens, chosen promiscuously from authors quite 
diverse in their general way of thinking, shall form the prelude 
to the main statement, which it is the object of this paper to put 
forth. The desire to give fulness of impression must excuse the 
extent of quotation. 

M. Renan, in his lecture on Marcus Aurelius, tells us admir- 
ingly, how that hero of his was wholly unfettered by dogma, 
and could use, as suited convenience, the language of deism, 
polytheism, and pantheism, without giving permanent adhesion 
to any of these zsms. And the justification is forthcoming. 
“Dans l’ordre moral et religieux il est indispensable de croire 
sans démonstrations; il ne s’agit pas de certitude mais de foi. 
Qu’ avons-nous besoin de ces preuves brutales, qui n’ ont d’ 
application que dans l’ordre grossier de faits et qui géneraient 
notre liberté?” This is Renan all over. 

If Mr. H. Spenser is put next, it is not that he fails to lay 
down a positivist basis for his ethics ; but because he undoes 
his positivism, in religion at least, by making this the worship 
essentially of the Unknowable. “Science and religion express 
opposite sides of the same fact,” the knowable and the unknow- 
able. The one true element common to all the creeds is, “that 
there is a problem to be solved,” “a mystery ever pressing for 
interpretation.” Hence the progress of religion has been the 
progress of the sense of mystery in the Divine. 
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According to Lange, “the inclination to believe in God, long 
before Kant struck out this method of basing the notion, was 
always a mere outflow of moral activity, or of the life of the 
emotions, but not-of theoretical philosophy. The man who 
clings to the proofs only gives a scholastic expression to his 
inclination to believe in God.” But “Kant would not understand, 
what Plato before him would not understand, that the intelligible 
world is a world of poesy, and that precisely upon this fact 
rests its worth and nobleness. For poesy, in the high and 
comprehensive sense in which it must be taken, cannot be 
regarded as a capricious play of the imagination, but it is a 
necessary offspring of the soul, arising from the deepest life-root 
of the race, and a complete counterbalance to that pessimism 
which springs from an exclusive acquaintance with reality. . . . 
No thought is so calculated to reconcile poesy and science, as 
the thought that all our reality ... is only appearance. Yet 
this truth still remains for science, that the thing-in-itself is a 
mere limitative idea. Every attempt to turn its negative 
meaning into a positive, leads us into a sphere of poesy, and 
only what endures, when measured by the standard of poetic 
purity and nobleness, can claim to serve as general instruction in 
the ideal. . . . The mind of man finds its highest satisfaction— 
one that transcends the sphere of natural knowledge—only in 
the ideas which it produces from the imaginative depths of the 
spirit.” “Whatever has a deep principle of life and action in 
man, flows forth without waiting for the justification of reason.” 

If this theory is a little misty for the reader, he may be 
relieved by a piece of practice in the life of Mill; though Mill’s 
practice may not be exactly the working out of Lange’s theory. 
The dry logic machine, that the elder Mill had made of his son, 
was threatened with destruction from its own dryness, so 
grating was the action of its wheels. But Wordsworth’s poetry 
came to the rescue, simply by causing a change in the course of 
thought. “I learned by experience,” says the autobiographer, 
“that the passive susceptibility needed to be cultivated, as well 
as the active. The maintenance of a due balance among the 
faculties, now seemed to.me to be of prime importance. The 
cultivation of the feelings became one of the cardinal points 
of my ethical and philosophical creed. , . . Hence the value of 
poetry.” Carlyle’s works, which had first disgusted him as “a 
haze of poetry and German metaphysics,” afterwards became 
very grateful to him, “not so much as a philosophy to instruct, 
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as a poetry to animate.”! Similarly, of an intimate friend Mill 
says, “he cultivated more and more a kind of German religion 
of poetry and feeling, with little, if anything, of positive 
dogma.” 

After breaking the strain of speculation by this example in 
the concrete, we may go back again to the theoretical side of 
the subject. Lewes is our next expositor. “The importance 
of sentiment both as regulative and representative is indis- 
putable. None but shrivelled souls, with narrow vision of the 
facts of life, can entertain the notion that philosophy ought 
to be restrained within the limit of the logic of signs; it has 
its roots in the logic of feeling; and many of its products, 
which cannot emerge into the air of good science, nevertheless 
give the impulse to theories and regulate conduct.” “We are 
encompassed by mysteries, we are flooded by influences of awe, 
tenderness, and sympathy, which no words can adequately 
express, no theories thoroughly explain. These are ultimate 
facts of feeling, which we simply accept. For instance, we have 
moral instincts and zsthetic instincts, which determine conduct 
and magnify existence; but of these desires for the welfare of 
ours and this enjoyment of beauty, we can give -no better 
account than that we find them as facts of human nature, and 
no better justification, when questioned, than that these influ- 
ences are beneficial. We can give no better reason why we 
ought to care for the welfare of others, than why sugar is sweet 
to the taste. If a man is insensible to the welfare of others, we 
can no more convince him that he ought to feel for them, than 
we can convince the blind man that he ought to see the glories 
of colour. If a man is insensible to the mystery of the 
universe ; if his soul, like that of an animal, is unvisited by any 
suggestions of a life larger than his own, or of any existence 
where his feelings have no home; by what array of arguments 
could we hope to make him feel what his nature does not feel ?” 

Mr. S. Hodgson, following, as he says, in the wake of 
Mr. H. Spenser, tells us that the emotions “are nothing else 
than the remains of countless sensations combined with each 
other, transmitted and enforced by heredity.” These emotions 
carry us “deeply into the heart of things, the hidden springs 


1 The help was not reciprocal. Carlyle says in his Reminiscences: ‘* For several 
years Mill came hither and walked with me every Sunday. Dialogues fallen all dim, 
except that they were never in the least genial to me, and that I took them as one 
would wine when there was no nectar to be had, or even ale when no wine.” 
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of being, the inmost nature of the existent.” Hence a 
philosophy may be tested by its value for poetry. “Insight, 
not exactitude, is the life of philosophy. Intensity in all 
things is of the feeling, not of the form.” And as to the 
highest object of thought, the conception of God “is derived 
from the moral nature of man, from the phenomena of practical 
reason, the phenomena of ethics. God is to us the ideal of 
the practical reason, of the moral nature of humanity. This 
is what the term God means to us. We do not know God 
immediately as Creator.” 

Mr. M. Arnold is famous for the contrast he draws between 
the moral character and the intellectual, a difference largely 
represented by the contrast between Hebraism and Hellenism. 
Religion is not tied down to dogma, to the crudest meaning 
of the formularies it employs. These formularies are not 
scientific but literary; they are approximations, not adequate 
definitiqgns. There is no warrant for calling God a person ; 
the Divine, as we know it, is a stream of tendency, other than 
ourselves, and making for righteousness. That there is such 
a tendency we know by experience ; while the same experience 
makes us acquainted with certain moral intuitions. “ Morality 
tinged with emotion” is religion. 

The next spokesman has often done service to the cause 
of truth by his powerful pen; but he shares the general 
vagueness on the subject now in hand. “Science,” says Dr. 
Martineau, “ discloses the method of the world, but not its cause ; 
religion its cause, but not its method. Causality is not amenable 
to the same faculties that take cognizance of method. It is 
no object of sense, nor of inference from any combination of 
the data of sense. It may, nay, it must be, thought; but it 
is added on by intellect to the experiences of perception, not 
drawn by the intellect out of them. It is by an inner necessity 
of reason that we refer all phenomena to an originating Power ; 
and precisely at this point it is, where science has already come 
to an end, that religion begins.” Science and religion are two 
circles touching at one point: hence they can never intersect, 
and never conflict. Moreover, “religious faith once broken 
by logical doubt, no logical refutation, it is probable, can ever 
restore it. So long as its inner ground remains unenlarged, 
so long as no new field of moral consciousness is opened, the 
mere dialectic discussion of data grown ineffectual must remain 
without result. This, indeed, is only a consequence of the 
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essential difference between a philosophy and a religion. In 
the apprehension of our Divine relations, the logical faculty 
has but a secondary function—to justify, to reconcile, to 
organize, to unfold certain gzvenx convictions; and it is mis- 
applied in the attempt to evoke or reinstate what is not there.” 
Unfortunately Dr. Farrar is given to declaiming after that 
rush-and-gush style, which, with orators not of the highest 
type, does duty for eloquence. Still, with allowances, perhaps, 
for a certain headlong character in the rhetoric, the following 
words may be taken as giving substantially the speaker's 
deliberate sentiments, especially as they are not uttered in his 
most florid manner. While the arguments for idealism cannot 
be refuted in themselves, “we regard the entire reasoning, on 
which they are founded, as unpractical and trivial, and refuse 
to be led into a quaking fire of infidelity by the mere zgnes 
Jfatui of metaphysical speculation. It was Hume himself who 
first said of such arguments, that they admit of no answer and 
produce no conviction. What is denied to us as an axiom, 
we claim as a postulate; what is refused as a deduction, we 
assume as an intuition; if such trains of thought be true for 
the understanding, we repudiate them for the reason; if they 
are logically impregnable, we declare them to be spiritually 
false... . As the predestinarian may prove that we are but 
puppets of the Divine will—clay foredoomed to dishonour by 
the potter’s hand—we still act as though we were absolutely 
free ; even so, when sceptical philosophers shall have shaken 
the argument from final causes, and tried to demonstrate to us, 
that neither from Scripture nor from any primary intuition 
can we be sure of so much as the existence of God, we will 
sensibly refuse to be tormented from our unshaken belief by 
the destructive arguments of our own logic; we will quietly 
ignore these antinomies of the reason.” In this passage it is 
needful to note the distinction employed, not for the first 
time, between the understanding and the reason, the latter 
having the right to overrule and contradict the former. 
Travelling beyond moral action, but including that in his 
assertions, Mr. Mallock says, that practical life is wholly against 
the theory, which would have all beliefs brought to the test 
of proof by reason. “If we will only test by reason our own 
beliefs, each of us, who in any sense can be said to be moral, 
or to be acting on any fixed principles whatever, will find, that 
so far from proof being the test of all that we hold true, it 
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is only the meanest, the most subordinate truths that are 
capable of being proved at all, and there is no belief that gives 
life any human value, that cannot be doubted or contradicted 
without absurdity.” 

As the object of these papers is to state Catholic dogma, 
not to refute opposing theories, it follows that the purpose of 
the above citations is mainly that of contrast—to bring out at 
once the need and the nature of the Church’s clear, definite 
doctrine, by setting alongside of it the misty, vague utterances 
of modern philosophizers. However, from the Babel of confused 
utterances two truths may be rescued and put into their right 
shape, out of which they have been sadly mauled. First, the 
emotions have to aid man’s intellect in coming to a knowledge 
of the right ; and secondly, in moral concerns, perhaps, more 
than in others, there is a knowledge that is not rigorously 
scientific in its process of acquisition. A few words on both 
these heads. 

Inside of Christianity, as well as outside of it, two schools 
have often contended against each other; and the undue pre- 
ponderance of one has been followed by a reaction in favour 
of the other. One school has fostered chiefly the intellectual 
part of man’s nature, the other the affective. To the latter 
school belonged Averroés among the Arabs, with his recom- 
mendation that the devotee should first dizzy himself by whirling 
round and round, and so enter into rapturous contemplation. 
Among Christians, too, have been various mystics, who insisted 
that love lay at the root of knowledge, and that the heart must 
rather guide the head than conversely. This mysticism may 
easily mislead and has often misled, when indulgence in it has 
been beyond the ordinary, whilst God’s supernatural aids have 
not been beyond the ordinary. Still, even of the common run 
of men it is quite true, that the knowledge of their duties has 
its dependence on the emotive part. They must come to 
understand their fuller relations to the Supreme Being by 
seeking after Him lovingly, not as after a blind, impersonal 
Power, but as after an intelligent, personal God,Who is watching 
their endeavours, aiding them, and accepting the search for 
more and yet more light, as part of the service required 
in this probationary state. Thus especially, and not merely 
as a stimulus to thought, must heart help head. Meantime 
it is not mere irrational sentiment that is doing the work. 
Feeling, in the present case, has its root in certain con- 
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viction, the mind going before the will, kindling its ardours, 
and then being itself, in turn, helped by the will so inflamed. 
Without such foundation in reason the appeal to emotion is, 
at best, open to suspicion. Not every apparently natural emo- 
tion can be taken without question as a sure guide. For 
instance, the love of mother for child is spoken of as a wonderful 
instinct of natural affection. But then, a mother may feel as 
fondly for a changeling as for her own offspring, if a fraud is 
successfully carried out. And what then becomes of the un- 
erring impulse? No, as reason is at the root of the existence 
of free will, so reason must be at the root of those affections 
of the will which are to stand the test of criticism. It was a 
capital error on the part of Quatrefages when he said, that 
brute animals had intelligence, but not moral sense; and so 
were distinguished from men. If the beast of the field had 
real spiritual understanding, it would perceive its relation to 
its Maker, and straightway moral obligation would arise. 

The second point was the existence of a natural, as dis- 
tinguished from a scientific certitude, in moral matters more 
especially, but not in these only. Man’s mind isa growth. It 
is essentially framed for truth, and commonly it goes direct to 
its object, without giving explicit account to itself of how and 
why it acts as it does. Gradually it becomes stored with 
principles, the result of successive mental processes; and these 
principles it acts upon without questioning their origin or their 
validity. They have become practically axiomatic. Habit, 
therefore, has taught the mind, from a few indications, to infer 
a great deal; and in familiar cases it is quite the exception to 
find these inferences go wrong. Besides, life is too short to 
argue out everything from what are really first principles. 
Hence, a large portion of man’s judgments, being formed by 
abbreviated methods, seems to rise spontaneously, without logical 
construction: they are called instinctive; and, as instinct is 
often taken for the opposite of intelligence, the mistake arises 
of supposing a sort of blind intelligence, that is, an unintelligent 
intelligence, more trustworthy than the rational intelligence. 

Catholic philosophers have a better explanation of religious 
instincts. They say, that if the Church is allowed to use the 
teaching office that God gave to her; if the child is instructed 
in right principles from the beginning, and if these advantages 
are turned to proper account ; then a mind is formed beautifully 
true to all good impulses, instinctively discriminating right from 
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wrong, and not needing the discipline of scientific theology. A 
scientific theology must exist, but it is not necessarily possessed 
by all.? It is the speciality of a few, like all other sciences. 
Now it is to be carefully noted, that this scientific theology 
must be within the power of human faculties, if our creed 
has an assured basis. The Church must be able, as, in fact, she 
is able, to rest all her supernatural structure on some groundwork 
of reason. The fact, at least, of a revelation, though not the 
nature of all its contents, should submit to the test of proof. 
That God has spoken, and what God has spoken, are historical 
inquiries ; though the latter, the wat, may have partly to be 
gathered from an authoritative reporter or expounder. Thus, 
before faith come the preambula fidei, which must admit of 
rational proof. The apologetic treatise, as a work of natural 
reason, has to go before all other theological treatises, giving 
them their validity. Hence the insistance of the Church 
on such facts as that God’s Being is demonstrable to reason ; 
that what is theologically true cannot be philosophically false ; 
and that the act of faith is not a mere blind acceptance of a 
formula. 

It must be admitted, however, that, in regard to the unscien- 
tific character of the common beliefs, some seem to push matters 
to extremes. There is no necessity to enumerate the several 
propositions of theirs that bear the mark of extravagance. 
These may all be sufficiently antagonized by one counter- 
proposition, namely, that any statement made on the strength 
of human faculties has a right to admission only so far as 
there can be given for it rational justification, either direct or 
indirect. Note the form of the assertion. It is not said that 
no individual can have a valid conviction which he individually, 
and in scientific shape, cannot establish. But it is said, that 
if any declaration is, in the first place, not a simple truth of 
intuition, and, in the next place, not demonstrable to human 
reason at large; then such declaration, as it satisfies the con- 
ditions neither of mediate nor of immediate evidence, is not 
really a matter of strict certitude. If any person raise the 
objection, “How, then, are you sure that the sun will rise 
to-morrow ? or, that your most trusty acquaintance will not 


* Fénélon wrote to the Archbishop of Paris: ‘‘ Vous dites, Monseigneur, que le 
christianisme n’est pas une école de metaphysiciens ; tous les chrétiens, il est vrai, ne 
peuvent pas étre, metaphysiciens ; mais les principaux théologiens ont grand besoin de 
l’étre. 
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play you false?” I reply that my intellectual assurance on 
both these points is equal to the rational evidence producible 
for them, and neither beyond it nor below. So far as the 
evidence falls short, so far also does my assurance. Practically, 
the will may act in excess of the evidence; but the mental 
assent ought to stop just where the light of intelligence stops. 
The denial of this truth comes from the confusion between 
conduct and conviction. Of ordinary conduct nothing is truer 
than that “probability is the guide of life.”* A good half of 
our so-called certitudes fall short of full assurance. The difference 
between our moral action under these circumstances and our 
other actions is, that for the former, having rigid certitude as 
to the leading principles, when we come to concrete applications 
we use the reflex principle, itself also rigidly certain, that a 
moderate amount of diligence, proportioned to the gravity of 
the affair, is all that we are bound to take over forming our 
decision as to what course we may lawfully pursue. Hence, if 
we honestly try to reach to the right determination, we may, 
indeed, materially go wrong, but never formally; that is, what 
we do may be in itself objectively wrong, but it is not Aic et 
nune wrong in us. Nor is this saying that morality is merely 
subjective. While, however, we can never, because of our fallible 
faculties, be forced into sin, in other matters we may inevitably 
fall into mistakes which seriously damage our temporal interests. 

So much as to the reasonable basis of morals, the one subject 
on which, mediately or immediately, we can always act with 
certainty. Most improperly, therefore, is it singled out as if 
for its unaccountableness. There is no unanalyzable moral 
sense. Man’s spiritual faculties are two—intellect and will. 
Will is no direct source of knowledge. Intellect, by its very 
nature, acts not blindly, but seeingly. Hence it never rightly 
travels beyond its evidence, implicit or explicit, however much 
it may sometimes seem to do so, and to do so warrantably. 

It only remains to add the caution that the supernatural 
element has been omitted in the above discussion, but not 


% The world’s activity would be sadly stopped if men always paused till they were 
quite sure of their course. Nothing venture, nothing have. All the same, it is 
amusing to hear persons raise identically the same motives from grounds of proba- 
bility only into grounds of certainty, after a result has proved successful. Thus a 
man sees a doubtfully safe plank bridging a stream ; he thinks that he may prudently 
venture across ; he gets over without mishap, and then exclaims, ‘‘/ Anew that J was 
right!” He ought to say, ‘‘Z know that Jam safe over!” But it still remains true 
that before the experiment he had only the warrant of reasonable probability. 
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denied. Theologians say that grace acts by way of illumination 
on the mind, and of impulse on the will; but the illumination 
is generally supposed to precede the impulse and to guide it. 
So that, not even in this particular, is the law of man’s rational 
nature disregarded. Whatever happens in those higher mystic 
states, described by St. Teresa, need not enter into present 
consideration when the ordinary ways of God’s providence 
are alone under discussion. 

What has been said is not rationalistic but rational. It 
allows most abundantly for the subjection of intellect to faith, 
for the cultivation of a trustful surrender to the unseen Guide, 
and for the giving up of the cold, calculating, drily logical 
disposition to the fervid, unquestioning, affectionate attitude that 
becomes man towards his God. The point contended for is 
simply that in religious concerns, after a manner not found 
in poetic truth, reason lies at the root of all else; and that 
by reason, indirectly if not directly, every duty is justifiable, or 
it cannot be strictly imposed as a duty. 

And now, after a somewhat lengthy preparation, I am in a 
position to enter upon my main theme, which will not take long 
to declare. The last paper of this series stated what was the 
end of the Creator in His creation; the present has to state 
the nature of the action by which man, foremost of creatures on 
this earth, has to do his part in carrying out that end. Briefly, 
by right moral conduct. How, then, the Church’s view about 
Creature and Creator, in opposition to ethical theories indicated 
at the beginning of the article, regards the nature of morality 
—this is precisely what has to be pointed out. 

Little space need be given to saying that the Church insists 
on the dogmatic certainty she has about the existence of the 
moral tie, its essence, and the details of God’s requirements. God 
certainly commands, and man certainly ought to obey, because 
God commands. Of precepts there are two very definite cate- 
gories ; thou shalt do these things, and thou shalt not do those 
other. No matter what it is that emotion prompts; feeling, at 
the moment, may favour or disfavour compliance; all the same 
the will must sternly execute what is ordered. That the order 
in itself is right, admits of no doubt; for the Master is too holy 
ever to command what is wicked ; and in things indifferent, His 
sole command is enough to take them out of that class and put 
them into the class of things obligatory. At the same time, in 
the midst of all this sure-footed walking, a man may occasionally 
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come across cases where conscience is perplexed in its course. 
Still, in the main, the lines of duty are clearly traced out, and 
incidental complications are sufficiently solved, if each one uses 
what means he is morally able to employ for getting at the 
correct decision. But, though it is much to have the rules of 
right and wrong definitely laid down, this is not the chief glory 
of our moral code. It is a convenience rather than a nobility. 
What gives elevation is, that we do not look upon the tablet 
of the ten commandments as answering, on the spiritual side, 
somewhat to a doctor’s prescription on the material side of our 
welfare ; and here again we differ from our adversaries. The 
doctor gives his directions, and says, “ Follow these if you would 
have health.” He does not exact any personal devotion to 
himself. The efficacy of his remedies does not require that he 
be considered in the following of them. Their worth would have 
been the same had they dropped down from the moon. But 
not such is the law of the Creator to the Creature. There ‘is 
no need to enter upon the subtle question raised by Suarez, 
whether de potentia absoluta an act of the Divine will must be 
supposed, binding all moral agents to observe the dictates of 
reason as to what, prior to any act of that will, is objectively 
right or wrong. That God fas so willed all are agreed. 
Hence He is strictly a Legislator. And He differs from 
all other legislators in that He is Himself the ultimate norm 
of right and wrong; and in that the observance of His laws 
must be a personal homage paid to Himself. He cannot for 
a moment be regarded as an impersonal “Power that makes 
for righteousness.” His title to command is as truly per- 
sonal as the duty of man to obey is personal. And this 
makes a vast difference in the view taken of moral obliga- 
tion. Utilitarianism, even when tinged by a glow of poetic 
sentiment, is shown to be all too mean a conception of true 
ethical grandeur. There is room now, and rational cause also, 
for the exercise of man’s highest affections, such as reverence, 
love, and self-devotedness. Virtue is a service paid to a liege 
Lord ; it is likewise filial duty paid to a Father.‘ 

But the personal character of true morality received an 
accidental addition from the birth of Christianity. The Human 
Nature of Christ was under a Divine Personality; which thereby 
became a far more appreciable object of worship to our sense- 


* Yet not every good act needs exfilicit reference to God as commanding: im- 
plicttly, however, such reference is made. 
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bound faculties. We could realize the God-Man as we could 
not realize God, the pure Spirit. Moreover, the God-Man 
not only preached a doctrine but He led a life. And this 
life was to be the breathing pattern of the lives of all Christians. 
To walk in Christ’s footsteps was now the sum of morality. 
An effort to reproduce in themselves the image of their 
Saviour, was what all the faithful had to aim at. Hence arose 
that enthusiasm for holiness, which took the shape of the 
personal following of a Leader. Great movements have often 
had this personal character; and the history of Christianity 
is the most notable example, as well as the best warranted, of 
its class. A hero is set up, and genuine hero-worship is the 
result. Heroes, too, are the worshippers, made so by the very 
force of their worship. Against false ideals of the heroic, they 
are guarded by a vivid realization of the one true type, side by 
side with which no counterfeit can stand. Thus, by a created 
nature taken to Himself, did the Creator more efficaciously 
teach the creature wherein true morality consists. And with 
the above brief statement of this doctrine, the present series 
of papers may end. They have tried to show that revelation 
luminously sets forth, first, how God is Creator; then, how a 
very absolute dominion belongs to Him by that title; next, 
how the function of Creator is necessarily supplemented by 
that of Conservator and Cooperator ; fourthly, how the primary 
end of creation is always the Creator's extrinsic glory; and 
lastly, how that moral law is to be regarded, by keeping which 
man is to correspond to the end of his creation, giving glory 
to his Maker. Modern unbelief has tried to break up this 
chain of doctrines; and not only to sever link from link, but 
also to destroy the links individually. But in place of what 
it would destroy, it can give back nothing half so soul-satisfying, 
answering the needs of reason and of reasonable desire. Those 
wants can be supplied only by the faith which incredulity 
would make void. Every member within the household of the 
faith has what can sate his yearning for the Infinite; and it 
will be his own fault, the climax of a heightening series of 
infidelities, if ever hereafter he find himself outside in the cold, 
a prey to the torturing heart-hunger that fastens upon those 
who have grown to be “ without God in the world.” 
JOHN RICKABY. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RETURNING now to the course of the theatre itself, it will be 
recollected we left the players engaged in disputes with the 
Master of the Revels, their “protector,” as he was assumed to 
be, though indeed, so far from Sir H. Herbert protecting them, 
“he had been a constant disturbance” to them. But the inde- 
fatigable Sir Henry, strong by the sense of his wrongs, was to 
cause them yet more constant disturbance. His rights were 
certainly fortified by usage and precedent, and he had certainly 
a claim to compensation for the loss of his profits and per- 
quisites. These would appear to have amounted to at least 
£600 a year: levied, he had to admit, on the actors, who were 
glad at least to welcome that part of the new oppression which 
freed them from such a tax. He had a fee of two guineas on 
every new play, and one on each old one. At Christmas and 
Lent he received from each company a gratification of £6. He 
had also his benefit, which was worth £100 a year to him: a 
share from each of the four companies which was equal to 
#100 a year. Even the existing companies had covenanted to 
pay him per week, from August, 1660, over and above his usual 
fees, the sum of £12. But not a farthing had he received from 
them in any shape. Forty-five years had he served. He had 
purchased his place, and had received it from the late King 
as a grant for two lives under the great seal; “Now,” he added, 
in a burst of spite, “to be ousted by Sir W. Davenant, a person 
who had created the office of Master of the Revels to Oliver 
the Tyrant, and who wrote the first and second parts of the 
Spaniards in Peru, acted at the Cockpit in Oliver’s favour, to 
make Oliver’s cruelties appear mercies; also a poem in vindi- 
cation of his government ; and an epithalamium in praise of his 
daughter.” He then artfully described the profits his two foes 
were drawing from their theatres, “as he was credibly informed.” 
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We find that a warrant was sent to the actors at the Cockpit 
in Drury Lane by Tom Browne, October 13, 1660, at the 
‘instance of Sir H. Howard. 


Whereas several complaints have been made against you to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty by Mr. Killigrew and Sir W. Davenant, 
concerning the unusual and unreasonable rates taken at your playhouse 
doors of the respective persons of quality that desire to refresh or 
improve themselves by the sight of your moral entertainments, which 
were constituted for profit and delight. And the said complaints. made 
use of by the said Mr. Killigrew and Sir W. Davenant as part of their 
suggestions for their pretended power and for your late restraint. And 
whereas complaints have been made thereof formerly to me, wherewith 
you were acquainted, as innovations and exactions not allowed by me. 
And that the like complaints are now made, that you do practise the 
said exactions in taking of excessive and unaccustomed rates upon 
the restitution of you to your liberty. . . . These are, therefore, in his 
Majesty’s name to require you, and every one of you, to take from 
the persons of quality and others as daily frequent your playhouse, such 
usual and accustomed rates only as were formerly taken at the Black- 
friars by the late company of actors there, and no more nor otherwise 
for any new or old play that shall be acted in the said playhouse. And 
you are hereby further required to bring or send to me all such old 
plays as you do intend to act at your said playhouse, that they may 
be reformed of profaneness and ribaldry, at your peril. Given at the 


office of the Revels. 
HENRY HERBERT. 


To Mr. Michael Mohun, and the rest of the Cockpit Playhouse in 
Drury Lane. October 13, 1660. 


This and much more was urged in an action which he 
brought against Mohun and others of Killigrew’s company, and 
which was tried in December, 1661, on the ground that they 
played without a license. He succeeded in obtaining a verdict. 
This was of course virtually against Killigrew. He also brought 
two actions against Davenant, in one of which, that before a 
Westminster jury, he failed, it being declared that he had no 
jurisdiction over any players, and no right to demand any fees 
from them. In the other action a City of London jury allowed 
that the Master of the Revels was to be allowed the correction 
of plays, and fees for so doing, but not to give players any. 
license or authority to play, it being proved that no players 
were ever authorized in London or Westminster to play by the 
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commission of the Master of the Revels, but by authority 
immediate from the Crown.! 

This was clear enough: yet, as though his right had been 
maintained by the verdict, the very next day the irrepressible 
censor despatched an order to Davenant’s Theatre, forbidding 
the players to perform. No wonder that Davenant in despair 
“besought the King to interfere,” and save him from being 
further “ molested.” He did not ask to be excused from having 
to pay him his pretended fees (he never having sent for any), 
but to be protected in the right performance of plays, which 
he reminds the King he is authorized to present by patent and 
several warrants. This does not seem to have brought any 
result ; in fact in the very same month the Master of the Revels 
actually succeeded in reconciling himself with Killigrew, and 
“a firm amity” was settled “to be concluded for life between 
them.” The old fees to be paid on the old scale: damages and 
costs of the two actions against Mohun, the actor, and others, 
to be discharged by Mr. Killigrew, and further a present of £50 
to be distributed among them. Finally, and most triumphant 
result of all, he was to assist Sir Henry Herbert, and “neither 
directly nor indirectly aid or assist Sir W. Davenant or any of 
his pretended company.” 

This would seem to show that dissensions had arisen between 
the patentees, whose interests connected with rival theatres, 
would naturally clash. Nor was the litigious Master of the Revels 
content with this victory. More than a year later, in May, 1662, 
when Davenant opened his theatre in Portugal Row, he com- 
menced an action against Betterton, the player; the result of 
which has not come down to us. 

It might be reasonably supposed that this bringing the 
matter to an issue would have settled the interesting and oft- 
debated question as to the power of the Lord Chamberlain; but, 
as we have seen, the findings of the jury were contradictory, 


2 **Wheras I am informed that there are divers private souldrs. of his Mats. army 
that doe forcibly enter into the theaters and playhouses in and about the city of 
London to the disturbance of the gentlemen and others there present, and to the 
endangering the breach of his Majts. peace. These are therefore to require all 
officers and souldrs. under my com’and to forbeare any such forcible intrusion and 
nott to enter into the sd. houses withut the consent of the owners or doorkeeprs 
uppon paine of being punished for the same at the direction of acourt matial. Given 
under my hande and seale att the Cockpitt, the 28 day of August, 1660.” Mr. 
Bullen recently discovered this crrious paper in the British Museum, 
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though that of the London jury, as being the more intelligent, 
might be fairly brought in aid of the Court side.* 

' The direction of Sir W. Davenant marks, as is well known, 
a revolution in the-stage.* In all the records, patents, and 
announcements of the time allusion is made, with a kind of 
emphasis, to his new device of “scenes,” and to those other 
embellishments and attractions which the adoption of scenery 
almost naturally suggested. As this change is intimately con- 
nected with the philosophy of the drama itself it may be worth 
while considering for a few moments, in what its importance 
lay, and how directly it affected the performances, the play- 
houses, and indeed the whole character of the drama, and the 
performers themselves. 

Up to this time it may be said that the primitive arrange- 
ment of the stage on which Shakespeare and his actors exhibited 
themselves had endured in England. The original and no doubt 
true principle of a stage performance seemed to be that the 
players should represent the characters and carry out the story 
by dialogue, the power of the author and of the actor supplying 
all that was necessary. To this end, all that was wanted was 
that the players should be well seen and heard, raised upon a 
platform or stage. The audience saw a number of figures, 
among themselves as it were, going through a passage of every 
day life. Scenery was not necessary, or their imagination 
supplied the rest. Indeed, it can be conceived that scenes of 


2 A full account of Sir H. Herbert’s contentious proceedings will be found in 
Malone’s Shakespeare. ‘That laborious and learned commentator has scarcely had 
sufficient justice done to his labours. 

3 His works are printed in folio, 1673, which contain seventeen dramatic pieces, 
besides his poems, with his head crowned with laurel. The features seem to resemble 
the open countenance of Shakespeare, but the want of a nose gives an odd cast to the 
face. I shall not inquire how he came noseless, yet give you a stale jest upon the 
occasion. Sir William walking by Temple Bar, a fishmonger’s boy, in watering his 
fish upon the stall, besprinkled the Laureate, who, snuffling loudly, complained of the 
abuse. The master begged the knight’s pardon, and was for chastising his servant 
with some expostulations, as well as a cudgel. ‘‘ Zounds, sir,” cried the boy, ‘‘it’s 
very hard I must be corrected for my cleanliness ; the gentleman blew his nose upon 
my fish, and I was washing it off, that’s all.” The jest pleased Sir William so well 
that he gave him a piece of money and went away highly delighted. Since I have 
given you one old jest upon the nose of Sir William, I will venture to throw in 
another. As he was walking along the mews, an importunate beggar-woman 
teased him for charity, with often repeating, ‘‘ Heaven bless your eye-sight! God 
preserve your worship’s eye-sight.” ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter with my eye-sight, 
woman?” replied Sir William; ‘‘I find no defect there.” ‘‘ Ah, good.sir, I wish 
you never may,” returned the beggar, ‘‘for should your sight ever fail you, you 
must borrow a nose of your neighbour to hang your spectacles on” (Chetwooa). 
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the highest dramatic action, such as that between Lady Macbeth 
and Macbeth, would be effective in a common room. In short, 
the flay was the main element—the emotions, the characters, 
the humours—to set which off, the background was unimportant. 
Indeed, fanciful as may seem the statement, it may be doubted 
if the elaborate modern system of scenes, brilliant lighting, and 
glaring colours, supply illusion more than did the old negative 
system of a suspended label describing the scene. Custom and 
education have familiarized us to the existing arrangement ; but 
if a person who had never been inside a theatre were introduced 
for the first time to one of our modern sumptuous spectacles, 
with its flat surfaces, and high painting, its glittering Dutch 
metal, square holes in the floor, up which the characters ascend 
or descend, he would certainly conceive that some kaleidoscopic 
world was before him, but nothing that reproduced the world 
about him. That there is nothing theatrical, or any more than 
what is convenient in these arrangements, may be fairly assumed. 
Neither is there any connection between artificial light and 
acting. Yet to many these might seem almost inseparable, and 
acting without lamps would entail the sacrifice of stage delusion. 
This really goes to the root of the matter. It is. indisputable 
that there was as much dramatic enjoyment when the play 
began at four o’clock in broad daylight: and those who have 
witnessed the recent Ammergau performances, given at noon, 
have admitted with surprise that they were introduced to a new 
and higher class of delusion, beside which the greatest efforts 
of the moderns seemed a magic lantern effect. As painted 
scenes were ineffective in daylight, and their introduction in- 
volved a performance by artificial light, so the mere exhibition 
of characters and simple acting admitted of performance in the 
daytime. The new reform, therefore, with which the name of 
Davenant will always be associated inevitably brought with it 
the playing by candle or lamp; and no one that follows the 
extraordinary development of scenic art but must admit that 
these triumphs have been purchased at the expense of dramatic 
art, and that the latter has been on the whole overlaid and 
overweighted by what was intended to set it off. 

Bearing this relation in mind, it becomes easy to understand 
the character of a performance, and also what kind of aspect 
a theatre presented before the introduction of scenery. This 
innovation, it will be seen, altered the whole character of the 
house. We have all the materials for reconstructing one of 
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these old theatres as it stood in the days of Charles the First 
and Charles the Second. There is a curious picture of the 
interior of the Red Bull Theatre, as it appeared under the 
Commonwealth, and which was not likely to differ from the 
others. Boxes appear to have run round the entire house, even 
including the side now devoted to the stage. This latter was 
what its name actually imports, a stage projected well into 
the hall, a door, with curtains, underneath the boxes, leading 
off to the green room. The actors were not, therefore, in a 
picture frame, as it were, but on a stand in the middle of the 
audience. Two lamps or branches hung at the back, while five 
little lamps, each with two flames, were placed on the platform, 
at its edge, doing duty as foot-lights.* The well-known Fortune 
Theatre, which stood in Golden Lane, and which, was built 
in 1599, was actually standing not many years ago. It pre- 
sented the appearance of one of those old framed houses over- 
hanging the pathway, like the stern of an old Argosy, with four 
small-paned windows in its long length, and a large presentment 
of the royal arms over the door. It was formed into two 
miserable tenements, Nos. 61 and 62. But only a couple of 
years ago, there was to be also seen the remains of another old 
theatre in Playhouse Yard, in the same district, the old Black- 
friars Theatre, let out in common lodgings. A visitor clearly 
distinguished the gallery in the strangely sloping floor, which 
had been altered and “converted,” though the district has 
been in part cleared, streets widened, and the old theatre has 
shared in the general demolition. 

We are well furnished on the whole with pictures of the old 
theatres. Mr. Collier quotes a list of contracts which the pro- 
prietor entered into for the construction of the Fortune, and 
as the measurements of the principal departments are given, it 
would not be difficult to draw an exact plan of it. It consisted 
of three rows of boxes, with “ gentlemen’s rooms,” and “two- 
penny rooms.” These last, as they were to have seats, would 
seem to have the large spaces distinguished from the boxes, 
such as the pit and amphitheatre; and a little stipulation lays 
down that “the divisions” and other arrangements were to be 
the same as at “the Globe.” As the stage was to be 43 feet 
wide by 27 feet deep, it will be seen that its width was con- 


+ This curious picture is given in that scarce volume, Airkham’s Drolls. 
5 The following are the dimensions: outside wall, 80 feet x 80; interior ditto, 
55 x 553 stage, 43 x 27; height, 32 feet. 
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siderably less than that of the house, which shows that it was 
constructed after the pattern of the Red Bull, and intended to 
stretch into the body of the theatre as a platform.® 

This simple arrangement naturally entailed structures that 
could be raised of the slightest pattern and materials, and at 
comparatively trifling cost. Even at the present time, buildings 
devoted to entertainments depending exclusively on indi- 
vidual exertions, such as circuses, delineations, &c., need only 
be of a temporary kind. The modern theatre, on the contrary, 
actually requires enormous constructions above and below the 
stage, to the deformity of the whole, as may be seen in the 
recent instance of the New Opera House at Paris. These old 
houses were mainly run up of lath and plaster, with a tiled roof 
over the stage, known in theatrical argot as “the Shadow.” The 
cost, too, was comparatively slight. But in the Davenant era 
the new theatres were to be buildings, not “constructions,” of 
the substantial kind; and it will be seen what a contrast the 
new theatres offered to the old Shakesperean Temples. 

It was natural that with these attractions Davenant and his 
company should draw all the company from the other house. 
“ Hitherto,” says a chronicler, “the audience saw nothing but 
some linsey-woolsey curtains, or, at the best, some pieces of old 
tapestry filled with awkward figures that would almost fright 
the audiences.”’ Within six months the fortunate manager was 
enabled to double his prices,’ and indeed the privilege was so 
highly profitable that it was publicly stated that, under his 
sharing agreement with his company, Killigrew was drawing 
nearly £20 a-week, while Davenant was receiving as much as 
£200 per week.® The truth appears to be that the monopolists 
were virtually masters of the stage and of the players; and as 
no actor could appear or no piece be performed without their 
permission, they had merely to take possession of all the theatres 
on their own terms. Killigrew, therefore, kept the two houses 


§ Mr. Collier seems to think that the six feet of space on each flank between the 
sides of the stage and the boxes were used as entrances for the audiences. But in the 
picture of the Red Bull interior this is seen to be filled with spectators. Mr. Collier 
did not perceive, perhaps, that the stage was of the character that I have suggested. 

? Gildon, Life of Betterton. This curtain and tapestry “with the awkward 
figures” is to be seen in the picture of the Red Bull before alluded to. 

8 Pepys, Dececmber 16, 1661—2. 

® Sir H. Herbert’s petition in Malone. He only says that he is ‘‘credibly in- 
formed ” of these facts. There is no doubt manifest exaggeration in the amount of 
the sums, 
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of the Red Bull and Clare Market open,’° while Davenant main- 
tained the Cockpit, Salisbury Court, and later, even a third 
house. 

The well-known “Clerk of the Acts” at the Admiralty is, 
unfortunately, the only diligent playgoer of the time who has 
thought worth while to record what he saw at the various houses, 
and his little touchings give us glimpses of what went forward. 
Thus, on November 20, 1660, he says: 


Mr. Shepley and I to the new play-house near Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(which was formerly Gibbon’s tennis-court), where the play of Beggar’s 
Bush was newly begun ; and so we went in and saw it well acted: and 
here I saw the first time one Moone, who is said to be the best actor 
in the world, lately come over with the King, and indeed it is the finest 
playhouse, I believe, that ever was in England. This morning I found 
my lord in bed late, he having been with the King, Queen, and Princess, 
at the Cockpit all night, where General Monk treated them; and after 
supper a play, where the King did put a great affront upon Singleton’s 
musique, he bidding them stop and made the French musique play, 
which, my lord says, do much outdo all ours. 


This Michael Mohun was naturally in favour, having been 
a major in the King’s army during the wars, and having fought 
gallantly. And this furnishes a hint of the position of stage 
players at this time, and shows that it must have been one of 
credit, something akin to that of a retired officer of our time, 
who has taken up the breeding of horses for racing purposes, 
or gains his livelihood on the turf. On January 3rd in the next 
year he was at “the Theatre,” which was, in fact, the Theatre 
Royal, Clare Market, “where was acted Beggar's Bush, it being 
very well done; and here the first time that ever I saw women 
come upon the stage.” When Mr. Pepys went to the Cockpit 
in April, 1661, he was not very well contented with the piece, 
which was not “very well done. But my pleasure was great to 
see the manner of it, and so many great beauties, but above all 
Mrs. Palmer, in whom the King do discover a great deal of 
familiarity. Indeed, the royal patron was assiduous in his 
attendance. Three days later he saw one of the famous lady 
players of the old dispensation in the Sz/ent Woman. “ Kinaston 
the boy had the good turn to appear in three shapes :™ first, as 
a poor woman in ordinary clothes, to please Morose ; then in 
fine clothes, as a gallant; and in them was clearly the prettiest 


+ 46 
5’ account, p. 36. 
1 This word still belongs to the green-room. 
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woman in the whole house: and lastly, as a man; and then 
likewise did appear the handsomest man in the house.” 

This change had been enforced by royal authority, being 
made a condition of the new monopoly, but the pretence of 
morality so ostentatiously put forward, leads us to suspect that 
it was not the interests of dramatic propriety, so much as the 
advancement of the King’s pastimes that was in view. He and 
his courtiers had no doubt witnessed abroad the performance 
of females on the stage, and the irregularities that followed 
their introduction on the English, almost within a few weeks, 
make it highly probable that the whole was calculated with 
some such view. Then Mr. Pepys occasionally visited the 
rival house in Salisbury Court, which appears to have had 
the best company and acting. “But above all that I ever saw,” 
he said after witnessing Zhe Bondman, “ Betterton do the 
Bondman the best.” On the 11th he was at the theatre again, 
saw Love's Mistress ‘done by them, which I do not like in 
some things as well as their acting in Salisbury Court.” It 
was not difficult to trace the cause of this inferiority—the 
players reflected the lazy manners of their director, who was 
likely to have been complaisant enough to his master’s humours 
—and, indeed, it was noticed that the players were beginning 
to exhibit much vanity and pride, owing, it was believed, to their 
wealth and sense of consequence. 

Davenant, on the contrary, seems to have directed his enter- 
prize respectably and with conscientious spirit. But he had 
determined on a new attraction which was certain to draw the 
town. He was no doubt suffering from the patronage bestowed 
on the rival house, where the actors were growing wealthy. He 
determined to revive the old operatic interlude, a sort of pageant 
which was to captivate the eye and ear, chiefly by music and 
scenery. Salisbury Court was probably inconvenient and out 
of the way, so he procured a new theatre situated in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and close to the rival house. It stood in Portugal Row, 
at the back of the present College, and was only recently pulled 
down. It would, therefore, have hardly been more than a 
hundred yards away from the royal house. On June 25 or 26, 
1661, he opened his new house with Zhe Szege of Rhodes, set 
off with scenery, “decorations” of the stage, and other effects. 
The success was decided. Mr. Pepys, who was there on the 
4th, was loud in his praises. “We staid a very great while for 
the King and Queen of Bohemia. And by the breaking of a 
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board over our heads, we had a great deal of dust fell into 
the ladies’ necks and the men’s hair, which made good sport. 
The King being come, the scene opened, which indeed is very 
fine and magnificent, and well acted, all but the Eunuche, who 
was so much out that he was hissed off the stage.” This 
attraction began to injure the other house, and two nights later 
the same amateur found it “strange to see this house, that used 
to be so thronged, now empty since the Opera begun, and so 
will continue for a while, I believe.” 

Such sfectacles, however, were given only occasionally, while 
Betterton appeared in some of his important characters. This 
stimulated the lively Killigrew, who had found his comparatively 
mean house in Clare Market quite unsuited to the spectacular 
aims of the new drama, and determined on erecting a new and 
suitable playhouse. The first step was to secure a site, which 
he determined should be in Drury Lane. A piece of ground 
at the top of the street and known as “the Riding Yard,” which 
was one hundred and twelve feet in length by fifty-nine in 
breadth, could be secured: and a treaty was accordingly entered 
into with the Earl of Bedford, the landlord, to take it on a 
lease for forty-one years from Christmas at a rent of 450." 
The lessee of the other house was not behindhand, and he 
obtained leave to commence a new theatre. Thus even with 
patents and monopolies, the restless spirit of competition could 
not be laid. To enable him to carry out this project he 


12 This other deed connected with Drury Lane Theatre will be found in Killigrew’s 
abstract of title in the British Museum, ad. MSS. 20,726: ‘* Aprill 25th, 14 Car. 2di. 
His Matie. for himselfe, his heires and successors, grants by Lres. Pattents to 
Thomas Killigrew, Esqr., libertie and authority for erreting a new theater or play- 
house in any place within the cittyes of London and Westmr., and with full power 
and authority to him, his heires and assignes, to gather, governe, priviledge, and 
keepe soe many actors and persons to exercise tragedyes, comedyes, and other 
performances of the stage within the house soe to be built, which company should be 
servts. to the King and Queene, and should consist of such number as the said 
Mr. Killigrew, his heires and assignes, should thinke meet, and such persons to 
pmitt and continue dureing pleasure of Mr. Killigrew, his heires or assignes, to act 
playes and entertainmts. of the stage of all sorts peaceably and quiettly without the 
im... dimt. of any person or persons whatsoever, with full power for the said 
Mr. Killigrew to make such allowances to the actors and other persons soe imployed 
in any quallity whatsoever about the theater as hee or they should thinke fitt out of 
the money which hee should receive by the acting of playes, &c. And that the 
company should be subjecte to his governmt. And his said Matie. doth will and 
grant that there should be two companyes and playhouses this to Mr. Killigrew and 
Sr. William Davenants within the cittyes of London and Westmr: and the suburbs 
thereof and noe other companye.” 
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received a new patent or rather license,!* and selected a spot in 
Dorset Gardens. 

The signal being thus given for that costly competition 
between the rival houses, which was to be inflamed year by year 
down to recent times, the manager, Killigrew, of the other 
house had no option but to enter on the struggle. An intel- 
ligent critic before the century closed, traced the decay of 
dramatic art to this source. “Then,” he says, sensibly enough, 
“they could draw without scenes or machines, now with all 
that show can hardly draw an audience.” * Before the Restora- 
tion, the nobles, attracted by the pure love of art, were con- 
tented with the pit, now must have boxes; and the general 
spaciousness and luxury of accommodation made the playhouse 
the scene of diversions other than dramatic and anticipated the 
“saloon” days of modern Drury Lane. The manager, however, 
had not sufficient confidence in his own resources to engage 
in such an undertaking without assistance, and he engaged a 
partner to share the responsibility. This was Sir Robert 
Howard, a_ well-known theatrical character, later to be a 
successful dramatist. This gentleman joined in the speculation. 
But after the arrangement was concluded, the two adventurers 
thought it advisable to share the risk with the ‘company of 
actors who were to play there; and, indeed, considering that 
by the terms of the contract, the new theatre was to cost no 
less a sum than £1500, which would seem to be about three times 
as much as had been hitherto paid for the creation of a new 
playhouse, they might naturally wish to secure themselves 
from loss. Accordingly, on the 28th of January in the following 
year, the actors of the Clare Market company, comprising Hart, 
Major Mohun, Burt, Lacy, Shatterell, Clunn, Cartwright, and 
Wintersall, agreed to take half the risk and profits, Lacy alone 
taking four shares, while Killigrew and Howard took each half.” 


13 Dram. Censor, 1811. 

44 Wright, Historia Histrionia, 1699. 

1° The original lease of the ground or at least a portion of the ground of the 
present Drury Lane Theatre is as follows: ‘*‘ December 20, 1661.—Indre. of lease 
from the Earle of Bedford to Sr. Robert Howard, Thomas Killigrew, Charles Hart, 
Theophilus Bird, Michaell Mohun, Nicholas Burt, John Lacy, Robert Shatterell, 
Walter Clunn, William Cartwright, William Wintersall, William Hewytt, Robert 
Clayton. The said Earle of Bedford in consideracon of the rente, &c., and in 
consideracon that Sr. Robert Howard, Thomas Killigrew, and the rest, except 
Hewitt and Clayton, should before Christmas, 1662, expend and lay out £1500 in 
building a playhouse vpon the peice or parcell of ground scituate in Pach. Sct. 
Martin’s in the Ffeilds and St. Paule, Covent Garden, knowne by the name of the 
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They were not merely responsible for the rent, but were com- 
mitted to the theatre, as they are spoken of in the deeds as 
“the builders.” On the same day another arrangement was 
made between the managers and these actors, together with 
some other members of the company who had not taken 
shares in the venture, viz., Baxter, Kynaston, and Loveday, 
binding themselves to act at that theatre only and no where 
else. That the whole company should pay the builders a daily 
rent of 43 10s. for the use of the theatre, which of course in the 
case of Mohun and the other adventurers would be charged 
against their share of the profits. Such was this joint-stock 
speculation, which was business-like and placed on a very solid 
foundation ; such was the inauguration of the great establish- 
ment at the top of Drury Lane. 

Having started with these modest professions, it was soon 


Rideing Yard, containing in length from east to west 112 foot, and in breadth from 
north to south att the east end 59 ffoot and att the west end 58 ffoot. Did att the 
noiacon and appointment of Sr. Robert Howard, Killigrew, &c. demise to Hewitt 
and Clayton the said peice of ground for the terme of 41 years from Xtmas. then next 
att the rent of £50, in trust for Howard, Killigrew, &c. And Howard, Killigrew, 
and all the rest except Hewitt and Clayton covenant to pay the £50 rent.” 

‘* January 28, 1662.—Indre. of ii. parts from William Hewitt and Robert Clayton 
of the Ist part, Sr. Robert Howard of the 2nd part, Thomas Killigrew of the 3rd 
part, Charles Hart of the 4th part, Michaell Mohun of the 5th part, Nicholas Burt of 
the 6th part, John Lacy of the 7th part, Robert Shatterell of the 8th part, Walter 
Clunn of the 9th part, William Cartwright of the roth part, and William Wintersall 
of the 11th part, reciteing the Earle of Bedford’s lease. The said William Hewytt 
and Robert Clayton in performance of the trust in them reposed did bargaine, sell, 
assigne, and sell over vnto the said Sr. Robert Howard, Thomas Killigrew, Charles 
Hart, Michaell Mohun, &c., the peice or parcell of ground in St. Martin’s in the 
Ffeilds and St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, then called Rideing Yard, to hold the said 
nine parts thereof (the whole being divided into 36 parts) vnto the said Sr. Robert 
Howard, his execrs., &c., from thenceforth for the residue of the terme of 41 yeares 
in and by the said Earle of Bedford’s lease then to come and vnexpired. And to 
have and to hold 9 other parts thereof (the whole in 36 pts. to be divided) vnto the 
said Thomas Killigrew, his execrs., &c., from thenceforth for and dureing the residue 
of the sd. terme of 41 years. And to have and to hold two other pts. thereof (the 
whole being divided as aforesd.) vnto the said Charles Hart, his execrs., &c., for the 
residue of the said terme of 41 years. And to have and to hold two other parts 
thereof (the whole being divided as aforesaid) vnto the said Michaell Mohun, his 
execrs., &c., for the residue of the said terme of 41 years. And to have and to hold 
4 other pts. thereof vnto the sd. John Lacy, his execrs., &c. And to have and to 
hold 2 oper parts thereof vnto the said Robert Shutterell, his execrs., &c. And to 
have and to hold 2 pts. thereof vnto the said Walter Clunn, his execrs.. And two 
other pts. thereof vnto the said William Cartwright, his execrs. And to hold two 
other pts. vnto the said William Wintersall, his execrs., &c., for the remair. of the 
sd. terme of 41 years, &c., with this provisoe therein: That if any of the plyes 
therein should not pay his or theire respective proporcon of the sd. rents reserved 
vpon the sd. rented lease then the share of him or them makeing such fayler should 
be forfeited.” 


VOL. XXIII. (NEW SERIES.) Z 
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seen that Mr. Thomas Killigrew was not altogether sincere in 
his programme. No artists could have offered less of the 
dramatic “legitimacy” than those with which he now attempted 
to compete with the rival houses. While they were producing 
one dazzling show after the other — Psyche, The Tempest— 
all set off with delicious music and beautiful scenery. and 
“machines "—the latter indispensable to an opera,” in a rather 
undignified spirit he seems to have thought that common ridi- 
cule would serve his purpose ; and he accordingly employed a 
“hack writer” named Duffet to parody the Shakespearian operas 
of Davenant. Farcical pieces, not unlike the burlesques of our 
modern theatres, were brought out—a Mock Tempest in 
particular, in which occurred this doggrel for Ariel— 

Where good ale is there suck I ; 

In a cobbler’s stall I lie 

While the watch is passing by, 

Then about the streets I fly. 
Nor had Mr. Killigrew been disinclined to compete in the 
matter of scenes and decorations with his rivals. There was a 
stage mimic and buffoonery comedian, whose gifts seem to have 
been of the kind with which circus clowns entertain their patrons 
—the facetious Jo. Haines, who had been in foreign countries, 
having been taken abroad by the Duke of Buckingham in his 
carriage as a travelling jester. It occurred to Mr. Killigrew that 
this personage, who had been behind the scenes in the French 
theatres, would be a suitable agent to despatch abroad for the 
purpose of noting the various devices of the foreign theatres. 
His companion was Hart, director and scene-keeper of the 
theatre, to whom he was to act as interpreter, but his own 
function was supposed to be of a more important kind, “as one 
whose interest was well established with the engineers and 
undertakers of the operas, that through his means he”—that is 
Hart—“ might prye into the whole design and contrivance of 





16 Dryden defines an opera to be ‘‘a poetical tale or picture, represented by vocal 
and instrumental music, and adorned with scenes, machines, and dances.” The effect 
of ‘*wind music ” at the theatre is characteristically described by Pepys. ‘‘ But that 
which did please me beyond anything in the whole world, was the wind musique when 
the angel comes down; which is so sweet that it ravished me, and indeed, in a word, 
did wrap up my soul so that it made me really sick, just as I have formerly been when 
in love with my wife ; that neither then, nor all the evening going home, and at home, 
I was able to think of anything, but remained all night transported, so as I could not 
believe that ever any musique hath that real command over the soul of a man as this 
did upon me; and makes me resolve to practise wind-musique, and to make my wife 
do the like. 
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them.” It may be conceived that this “joker” was of little 
use, and after making of his journey a pleasant piece of 
buffoonery, “he returned to the playhouse,” we are told, “with 
just as much knowledge of the Opera and Machines at Paris as 
if he had been all the time in Holland.” 

It is curious to note how the rivals took exactly the same 
steps ; for Killigrew was only imitating Davenant, who, as we 
have seen, had in the preceding months entered into a contract 
with his actors which was of a far more advantageous nature. 
It was settled there were to be fifteen shares divided, according to 
the following proportions. The manager was to have two, 
“towards house rent, duz/ding, scaffolding, and making of frames 
Jor scenes, as well as an additional share for expense of scenes, 
properties, and dresses.” It will be seen to what a forward and 
elaborate pitch the economy of the stage had already reached, 
and what an antiquity that word “properties” enjoys. This, 
however, was merely a contribution to the necessary expenses 
of the house. There remained the other twelve shares, of which 
the director claimed seven, on the following ground—“ To pay 
women who act, also for his trouble for erecting them ail into a 
company, and his other expenses for many years.” The other 
five shares the performers were to divide among them. If he 
seemed to engross the lion’s share of the profits, he took on 
himself all the expenses, so the actors had their portion free 
from any claim. 

This agreement furnishes some other curious details, The 
admission was to be by “ ballatine”—or tickets each bearing a 
seal—“ for all doors and boxes.” The manager was to provide 
three persons, who were to sell the tickets in a room adjoining 
the theatre, while the actors were to appoint and control who 
was to survey the money received.” Davenant stipulated for 
the appointment of half the door-keepers, as well as that of 
wardrobe keeper, and that important officer the barber. He 
was to furnish all the dresses, but no hats, feathers, gloves, 
ribbons, sword-belts, bands, stockings, shoes—unless such were 
to be “a propertie,” that is, belong to the wardrobe of the house. 
Thus commemorative are the traditions, for some such rule, 
extending to most of the articles enumerated, obtains on the 
modern stage to this day. Finally, Mr. Killigrew, the co-patentee, 
was to have his private box, of a size to hold six persons, and 


7 Life of Jo. Haines. The reader will note these curious theatrical terms— 
undertakers, engineers, and also adventurers. 
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any friend he sent with an order was to be admitted. Such was 
this agreement, which reads like a contract between a manager 
of our day and his company, and shows, as we have seen, how 
rapidly the new organization had advanced. 

It does not appear that the work of building the new theatre 
was at once taken in hand, for more than two years elapsed 
before it was opened. It was “a small and rude structure,” 
Mr. Peter Cunningham says—it would seem without authority, 
for its dimensions were larger than those of any previously 
attempted, and Mr. Pepys, “who walked up and down” before 
it some two months before the opening, was greatly struck with 
it, thinking it “would be very fine.” The opening day was 
April 8, 1663, and the following was the bill : 

By his Majesty’s Company of Comedians 
At the New Theatre in Drury Lane 
This day being Thursday April 8 1663 will be acted 
A Comedy called 
THE HUMOROUS LIEUTENANT 


The King - ‘i Mr. Winteral 
Demetrius - - - - Mr. Hart 
Selevers - - - - Mr. Burt 
Leontius - - - - Major Mohun 
Lieutenant - - - - Mr. Clun 
Celie - - Mrs. Marshall 


The play will eile at # the te 0 clock exactly 
Boxes, 4s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Middle Gallery, 1s. 6d. ; Upper Gallery, 1s 


The grand entrance was in Little Russell Street, not, as now, in 
Brydges Street. The stage was covered in by a tiled roof, and 
projected far into the pit in the manner that we have seen, so as 
to form lanes between it and the boxes on each side, which were 
also under cover, but the pit was at first open to the sky, though 
later covered in with a glazed cupola.’ The stage was lit with 
thick wax candles in brass cressets. 

The little programme, which reads like a bill of our day in 
all save the simplicity of its announcements, furnishes material for 
a picture of the stage at this period. The performance, as we 


18 Cunningham’s Story of Nell Gwyn. It must have been covered in within five 
years of the opening, as is evidenced by this little description of the getting away from 
the theatre in February, 1668. ‘‘The play being done,” says Mr. Pepys, ‘‘I into 
the pit to look for my wife, it being dark and raining ; but could not find her, and so 
staid going between the two doors and through the pit an hour and half, I think, after 
the play was done ; the people staying there till the rain was over, and to talk one 
with another. And among the rest here was the Duke of Buckingham to-day openly 
at in the pit. 
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see, was “by his Majesty’s Company of Comedians,” a change 
from their old title of “King’s Players,’ which they had borne 
up to the time of the patent. They were now an important, 
petted, and influentia] body, directed by gentlemen of the Court, 
familiar with Kings and Princes and persons of condition. Some 
ten of them—those whose names are found in the contract with 
Killigrew, actually belonged to the Royal Household, and in the 
warrants given them by the Lord Chamberlain they are styled 
Gentlemen of the Great Chamber. They were allowed each ten 
yards of scarlet cloth, with a proper quantity of gold lace, “for 
liveries,” adds Cibber, but this could not be supposed to refer to 
a servant’s dress—which an officer in the army such as Major 
Mohun was would hardly degrade himself by assuming—but to 
the dress which “Gentlemen on the Household establishment” 
would have been allowed. It is not clear that the like 
appointments were extended to the other company, but, says 
the same authority, “they were both in high estimation with 
the Public, and so much the Delight and Concern of the Court, 
that they were not only supported by its being frequently 
present at its Public Presentations, but by its taking cognizance 
even of their private Government, inasmuch that their particular 
Differences, Pretensions, or Complaints were generally ended by 
the King or Duke’s personal command or decision.” No 
wonder, then, that they waxed insolent, or that Mr. Pepys 
noticed that “the gallants do begin to be tired with the 
vanity and pride of the theatre actors, who are indeed grown 
proud and rich.” But on this night of the opening of the first 
Regular Drury Lane Playhouse, we may enter with the crowd 
and see what kind of show the interior of a theatre in the days 
of Charles the Second presented. 

Between two and three o'clock in the afternoon the carriages 
and chairs of the audience were crowding into Brydges Street 
and Drury Lane, the play being announced to commence at 
three o'clock. To many it will seem that a play at this hour 
would be robbed of half its romance and illusion. But this is 
only the result of habit and associations. Even now the London 
public is being accustomed to morning performances at the same 
hour. Under the old arrangement there was besides a different 
order for the day, and not that prevailing encroachment on the 
night which after the day’s work, has been found the only season 
for leisure and amusement. But it is remarkable that where 


19 Cibber’s Apology, c. iv. 20 Diary, Feb. 23, 1661. 
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dramatic entertainment in its purest sense was in vogue it 
became indifferent at what hour it was presented, the sense 
of interest being so absorbing; whereas, when it became overlaid 
with meretricious adornments, the season of night seemed more 
appropriate. 

The prices, as we see, were 4s. to the boxes, 2s. 6d., Is. 6d., 
and Is. to the galleries. This seems a high price for the lower 
places, after making allowance for the relative difference of 
money value, as a seat in the cheapest gallery would have 
cost about 3s. at present prices. Ladies sat in the pit, as 
Pepys shows, which would have been about the price of our 
stalls, namely 7s. Mr. Pepys complains bitterly of this increase 
in the cost of playgoing—what would he say now to the 
menaced guinea per stall ?—declaring that when he used to 
treat himself to the play he went always to the shilling place, 
and then was obliged to go to the eighteenpenny place, and 
“he strained hard,” he says, to manage this, yet only four 
years after the new patent theatres were opened he was 
astonished to find that even the ’prentices and the “mean 
people” contrived to pay their shillings for the pit. It 
may have been that these charges were for seats, and that 
there was a sort of area at the back of the pit, just as there 
is now in the Italian theatres, where people stood. “So I 
to the other two playhouses into the pit to gaze up and 
down, and there did by this means see for nothing an act in 
the Schoole of Compliments, at the Duke of York’s House, and 
Henry the Fourth, at the King’s House.”” It seems difficult 
at first sight to understand this, and we might be inclined to 
think that those who were content to stand during the per- 
formance were not charged. But an order of the Privy 
Council, dated February 27, 1665, makes it intelligible. It 
was required that “all persons attending the Royal Theatre 
pay at the first door their money, to be returned if they 
leave before the end of the act, complaint having been made 
that they refuse; whereupon the doorkeepers have to send 
after and solicit them for their entrance-money: the names of 
the offenders are to be reported to the Chamberlain.” 

Mr. Pepys, therefore, may have been one of those who had 
“refused,” and after whom it was probable the doorkeepers 


*1 He is careful to record as an event of magnitude the first time he ever sat 


in a box. 
*2 Pepys’ Diary, January 7, 1668. 
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had to send. Or, what is more probable, he had visited each 
house and artfully going away before the end of the act had 
received back his money, and thus heard a portion of each 
piece for nothing.*. Indeed, before the building of the new 
houses, when the theatre was a pastime for the Court, any 
one of influence seems to have had free admission, and the 
Admiralty Clerk chronicles with satisfaction how “by the 
favour of Mr. Bowman,” or of Mr. Creed, who was high in his 
own office, he had often been brought in. Once, indeed, his 
eagerness for seeing the play thus gratuitously led him into a 
rather surreptitious mode of obtaining admittance. “At night 
hearing that there was a play at the Cockpit, (and my Lord 
Sandwich, who came to town last night, at it,) I do go thither, 
and dy very great fortune did follow four or five gentlemen who 
were carried to a little private door in the wall, and so crept 
through a narrow place and come into one of the boxes next 
the King’s, but so as I could not see the King or Queen, but 
many of the fine ladies, who yet are not really so handsome 
generally as I used to take them to be, but that they are finely 
dressed. The company that came in with me into the box 
were all Frenchmen that could speak no English, but Lord! 
what sport they made to ask a pretty lady that they had got 
among them that understood both French and English, to make 
her tell them what the actors said.”** But it is curious, once 
the playhouses was formally constituted, how rapidly it fell 
into the routine of arrangement that scarcely differs in our own 
day. Thus the account of the production of an exciting novelty 
three or four years after the opening reads like that of a modern 
opening night. The doors were besieged two hours before the 
opening, and on admission after the long wait, the house is 
mysteriously found to be half-filled. But Mr. Pepys shall tell 


it. 


It being almost twelve o’clock, or little more, to the King’s play- 
house, where the doors were not then open; but presently they did 
open; and we in, and find many people already come in by private 
ways into the pit, it being the first day of Sir Charles Sedley’s new play 
so long expected, Zhe Mulberry Garden; of whom, being so reputed 
a wit, all the world do expect great matters. I having sat here awhile 
and eat nothing to-day, did slip out, getting a boy to keep my place ; 


%3 We shall later see more of this curious arrangement 
% Diary, October, 1662. Mention is also made of ‘‘a balcony box and of the 


” 


King’s box. 
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and to the Rose Tavern, and there got half a breast of mutton off of the 
spit and dined all alone. And so to the play again; where the King 
and Queen by and by come, and all the Court ; and the house infinitely 
full. But the play, when it come, though there was here and there 
a pretty saying, and that not very many neither, yet the whole of the 
play had nothing extraordinary in it all, neither of language or design ; 
insomuch that the King I did not see laugh nor pleased from the 
beginning to the end, nor the company ; insomuch that I have not been 
less pleased at a new play in my life, I think. 


The company was a good one. It consisted during the 
first few years of Messrs. Theophilus Bird, Hart, Mohun, Lacy, 
Burt, Cartwright, Clunn, Baxter, Robert Satterel, William 
Shatterel, Duke, Hancock, Kynaston, Wintersall, Bateman, 
Blagden. To whom were joined later, after the opening 
of the theatre, the following performers: Hains, Griffin, Good- 
man, Lyddoll, Charleton, Sherly, Beeston ; together with some 
boys who had been bred up under “the Master Actors.” The 
women of this company were: Mrs. Corey, Mrs. Ann Marshall, 
Mrs. Eastlaw, Mrs. Weever, Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. Kness, Mrs. 
Hughes, Mrs. Rebecca Marshall, Mrs. Butler. Later came: 
Mrs. Boutel, Mrs. Ellin Gwin, Mrs. Verjuice, Mrs. James, 
Mrs. Reeves. Mr. Charles Booth was the book-keeper of the 
establishment, that is, “the one who held the book of the play, 
he writing out all the parts in each play ; and attending every 
morning the actors’ rehearsals, and other performances in the 
afternoons.” Such was the moderate company with which 
Drury Lane started. As these players had not yet obtained 
much celebrity, and the playhouse itself was in its infancy, we 
shall not pause here to dwell on their merits and characteristics, 

The new theatre at once attracted large audiences. It was 
often difficult to find admission, the house was so full. The 
other house did not prosper quite so much, though public 
patronage was fairly divided. Almost at once the two managers 
found the advantage to this monopoly of the stipulation that 
all deserters should be turned back from either camp, though it 
is plain that, as the phrase runs, there was no love lost between 


% From him the quaint Downes learned most details of Drury Lane at this time, 
and we must agree with him when he says that ‘‘this emboldens him to affirm he is 
not very erroneous in his relation.” 

26 Pepys, May 28, 1663. ‘‘ By water he says to the Royal Theatre,” that is, 
disembarking at the stairs where Waterloo Bridge now is, so proceeding up to Drury 
Lane. Even now the playgoer from Pimlico often takes the same route—by the 
steamboats or railway from Westminster, along the river bank, to the Temple Station. 
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them. The reason was, that Booth had grown “very proud, and 
demanded £20 for himself extraordinary, more than Betterton 
or anybody else, upon every new play, and £10 upon every 
revive, which, with other things, Sir W. Davenant would not 
give him, and so he swore he would never act there more, in 
expectation of being received in the other house; but the King 
will not suffer it, upon Sir W. Davenant’s desire that he would 
not, for then he might shut up house, and that is true. He tells 
me that his going is at present a great loss to the house, and 
that he fears he hath a stipend from the other house privately. 
He tells me that the fellow grew very proud of late, the King 
and everybody else crying him up so high, and that above 
Betterton, he being a more ayery man, as he is indeed. But 
yet Betterton, he says, they all say do act some parts that none 
but himself can do.”” 

It will be thus seen that the engagement was not carried out 
in a loyal spirit. At the King’s own house also the patentee 
had trouble with his players, for, immediately on the opening, 
Bird, one of the company, died, and a dispute at once arose 
as to what was to be done with his share, the players insisting 
that it came to them of right. The King interfered, and decided, 
as was indeed only according to the legal construction of his 
patent, for Killigrew. The language was curt and peremptory. 
The manager, he said, had the sole right to admit or dismiss a 
player, and give him such allowance as he thought fit. He was 
entitled, therefore, to the full benefit of the share, or, “in case 
of mutiny,” must submit to such penalties as he chose to 
inflict.” Indeed, both the King and the Duke of York, it was 
remarked, interfered practically in the concerns of the theatre 
that bore their name. This royal interest was shown in many 
ways, more particularly in presents of rich clothes, which, if not 
“cast off,” had at least been worn. This custom, however, en- 
dured for more than a century later, and within recent memory 
the wardrobes of Drury Lane and Covent Garden contained 
many a suit that had belonged to noblemen and gentlemen of 
condition. The Merry Monarch attended the play about once a 
week, and scandalized the more decent portion of the community 
by the spectacle offered in the royal box, where Lady Castlemaine 
took occasion to prove to the public that her influence was 
unimpaired, by entering uninvited. Indeed, the grossly hypo- 
critical pretence which was set out in the patent, of encouraging 

27 Pepys, July 22. *8 Calend. State Papers. 
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morality and good order, was now to be impudently cast aside ; 
and it would almost seem as though the “encouragement” had 
intended for manners of the opposite kind. Nor can we be 
without a little suspicion that the strict stipulation that women 
players should be introduced was connected with views of the 
same kind, and not with any reference to dramatic propriety. 
It is certain that the royal patronage had the most corrupting 
effect, and that the plays, female performers, and the theatre 
itself combined, admirably answered the definition of “a dis- 
orderly house.” Even so late as the month before the opening 
of the house, in March, 1663, an incident occurred which showed 
what pains were taken to carry out the hypocritical farce. A 
play called Zhe Cheats had been brought out, which was 
complained of as being contrary to donos mores. The 
actors, in their defence, naturally protested that they had the 
King’s approbation for it, and that it had been actually sub- 
mitted to the King’s perusal. The latter declared that he had 
been deceived in the matter, that some thirty lines or so had 
been read to him, and that he had merely said, “that if there 
were nothing worse in it than that, it might be acted, but 
cautioned the company not to bring on to the stage anything 
profane, scandalous, or scurrilous, as they would thus be no longer 
protected.” 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


*9 Calend. State Papers. 
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XI.—PROCESS OF CONVERSION AMONG THE HURONS. THE CHILDREN’S 
SEMINARY A FAILURE. 

THE next step in this short history is to relate what successive 

measures were taken by the Fathers to make the Hurons a 

Christian nation, such as they eventually became. We have, 

therefore, to retrace our course for a moment, and describe the 

plans of the missionaries from the very beginning. 

It has already been remarked that they undertook the new 
enterprize with the highest hopes, and the certainty that if they 
succeeded among this new people, it would be an immense 
advantage for the conversion of the other tribes. The Hurons 
travelled among them all in their hunting expeditions and for 
the purposes of trade. They had a great influence wherever they 
went ; and being more inclined to peace than to war, it was to 
be expected that they should feel a strong inclination towards 
the Christian religion, so eminently distinguished by the love 
of concord. If war, on the other hand, should burst out in spite 
of the influence and efforts of the missionaries, the Hurons were 
the only nation which could advantageously oppose the Iroquois 
on account of their compactness as a people, and the extra- 
ordinary number of them on the shores of Lake Huron. For 
these reasons, and many others, the Fathers determined to 
continue their missions among the Algonquins of the east, but 
to keep them still within the very narrow limits which had been 
necessary until then, and to send all their available men to the 
west. The reader must remember that this determination was 
taken long before the opening of their missions among the 
Western Algonquins, around the great lakes and on the banks 
of the western rivers, particularly the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
as described in previous papers. 

At the same time they adopted a measure which seemed to 
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them absolutely required for the speedy and thorough con- 
version of all these nations. This was to take the children and 
give them early in life settled Christian habits. They saw how 
difficult it was to change the customs and ideas of full-grown 
savages ; how easily they yielded to the slightest temptations 
after having been in appearance thoroughly converted; and 
how it was hard to bring them again to true repentance when 
once they turned their back on the religion they had accepted, 
even with full knowledge of its precepts. 

They concluded that there was only one way of making 
thorough Christians of them; and this was to educate the 
children from the very beginning of their lives, and accustom 
them from infancy, not only to civilized habits, but chiefly to 
a virtuous and sincere Christian conduct. The sense in which 
they understood this training differed widely from the notion 
entertained at this moment by all Protestant missionaries among 
the heathen. These gentlemen open schools in towns or large 
villages of Asia or Africa, impart to the children the first 
elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic; train them, if 
possible, to look as demure as little boys and girls of New 
England; and think they finally make Christians of them 
whenever they induce them to say that they have obtained 
a change of heart. This Protestant process has been going on 
now for a long time in India, China, Oceanica, Madagascar, 
and Africa; still the number of Christians among those tribes 
is very small, though immense amounts of money have been 
spent in their conversion. 

The Jesuits of North America proposed to do it in a more 
thorough and satisfactory manner. They knew too well the 
strong but most inopportune attachment of the Red Indian to 
his offspring. As long as the children remained in their family 
it was certain that they would be spoiled by their mothers, and 
would soon follow the Indian lazy life instead of adopting 
Christian steadfastness and regular habits. To succeed in the 
project of giving an altogether new impulse to the young gene- 
ration, the new teachers desired to have them for a time under 
their entire control. They hoped that when a certain number 
of Hurons had been received into the Church, some of these 
new converts would consent to intrust their children to the 
missionaries for their education. It was not their intention to 
make them into priests, but to send them back to their homes 
after several years of a thorough training. 
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In this they did not follow the custom commonly observed 
at the time in the schools and colleges of the Society of Jesus. 
These were not usually boarding-schools, but the students lived 
with their families and went to the colleges only at fixed hours 
to attend the classes and to devote a certain time to special 
study. At that early epoch, when the boarding system had 
been fully adopted by the missionaries in North America, there 
were few Jesuit colleges in France—scarcely one in twenty—in 
which the same system was pursued. Since the restoration of 
the Society in 1814 the case has been different, in consequence 
of the unwillingness of parents to keep their children at home, 
so that by far the greater number of educational establishments 
of every kind in France are now boarding-schools. In the case 
of the Indian, the Fathers felt themselves compelled to adopt 
that less natural system, for the very object they had in view 
seemed to depend for its success upon it. They wished to wean 
the children from home influence, in order to change at once 
and completely their innate disposition to idleness and a roving 
life. The intention was excellent ; but they afterwards saw that 
it could not be carried out. 

The first mention of the project is found in the Relation for 
1635, written by Father Le Jeune. In the following year the 
plan begins to unfold itseif. Little girls had been first sent to 
Quebec—I suppose from Algonquin tribes—and either placed 
in private families or despatched to France with the view of 
calling them back when the sewurs hospitaliéres should come to 
open a house in New France. The Fathers remarked with 
pleasure that these children soon took a fancy to the little 
French girls with whom they lived, and xe se souciatent non plus 
des Sauvages que si elles n’étaient pas de leur Nation. They 
thought the same would happen to the boys, and consequently 
they decided to establish their Huron seminary for boys at 
Quebec, where the little Indians would naturally find themselves 
in contact with French boys, and gradually acquire a taste for 
civilized habits. They even imagined that, although they might 
at first be surrendered by their parents reluctantly, yet as soon 
as a few of them had entered the seminary, they would attract 
others to share their happy life. These arguments are found, 
with many more details, in the Re/ation for 1636, where Father 
Le Jeune also mentions the fact that the Fathers were already 
opening a college for the French population, in which they 
expected to have at once a class de petits Frangois qui seront 
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peut-estre vingt ou trente Escoliers (Uf their Huron school, which 
they intended to open directly after, succeeded as they hoped, 
they would then go on to establish another for the Montagnais. 
These would at first remain with them only during winter, when 
their parents were hunting; but in their benevolent intentions 
they wished to treat them so well to their taste that they would 
afterwards continue as boarders the whole year, ayans gouté la 
douceur d’une vie qui ne crie pas toujours a la faim, comme font 
ces Barbares. These were the projects entertained by the 
missionaries, of the success of which they felt certain. We 
must begin to speak of their realization, confining our remarks 
to the Huron seminary for boys. 

Father Daniel in the Huron country had exerted all his zeal 
and eloquence to procure from his converts as many little boys 
as he could. Twelve had been promised him; and he con- 
sidered himself well rewarded for all his trouble. To render 
everything easy, the boys themselves were delighted to go to 
such a great country, where so many Frenchmen were already 
established with their strange customs. But at the moment of 
departure a difficulty suddenly arose. The mothers, and still 
more the grandmothers, would not consent to let them go. It 
was too hazardous, they said, to send their ‘darlings three 
hundred leagues away among people whose habits were so 
different from their own. No possible entreaties could overcome 
their resistance ; and the only thing Father Daniel obtained at 
last was that three of them should be allowed to depart, because 
it so happened that the fathers of these three were going to 
Quebec at the time. 

After a long navigation, full of difficulties, they at last 
reached Three Rivers, on the 18th of August. As soon as 
their canoes appeared on the St. Lawrence, Father Le Jeune, 
who had come from Quebec to receive them, ran to the beach, 
for he expected Fathers Daniel and Davost with the first instal- 
ment of little boarders for their seminary. The Hurons arrived 
in two parties: Father Daniel all alone was among the first, and 
this is the exact translation of the description of his appearance 
as given by the writer of the Relation. “At his sight we could 
not but feel tenderness and compassion. His face smiled, and 
yet appeared dejected. His feet were bare ; he held in his hand 
the oar he had plied all along; he had on a worn-out cassock ; 
his breviary was hanging from his neck; and the coarse shirt he 
wore was half rotten on his back.” 
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No children were with him, nor with Father Davost, who 
came afterwards; and this was ominous for the Fathers of 
Quebec, who had made all the preparations to receive them. 
It soon, however, became known that three of them had come; 
but they were still in their parents’ canoes, and it had not been 
possible to mention them before. Finally, after all the usual 
compliments, courtesies, and business matters had been gone 
through to the satisfaction of Frenchmen and Hurons, it was 
found out that the Hurons intended to take back with them 
the three boys they had brought. To make them change their 
mind every possible means were taken. Not only the Fathers 
spoke with earnestness and warmth; not only the Governor 
General of Canada employed all his influence over them; but 
Mr. Duplessis Bochart, the Commander of the French fleet, who 
was then at Three Rivers, used all his eloguence and made great 
promises to obtain from the Hurons this single mark of attach- 
ment to the missionaries; still all this was of no avail. The 
only thing that was at last obtained was that one of the boys 
should remain at Quebec temporarily with the Fathers. This 
even was granted by the Hurons because the boy, Satouta by 
name, insisted on remaining ; and it was more his whim which 
was obeyed by his countrymen than any desire on their part to 
yield to the wish of the missionaries. This was, however, most 
ungrateful on their part, and they felt it themselves, so that as 
they were going back to their canoes they debated among them- 
selves the propriety of doing more than they had done. At 
last the father of one of the two boys who were unwilling to 
stay succeeded in inducing him to make at least a trial, and 
finally both of the recalcitrant little fellows consented to remain. 
This is the thoroughly characteristic speech of one of the 
Indians to his son as I find it in the Relation for 1636: “My 
son, keep firm in the resolution you have taken. The men 
whom you adopt for your guides are good people. They will 
provide for all your wants. Never do anything without the 
leave of Antoine (this was the Christian name of Father Daniel). 
Never go in the company of the Montagnais, but only with the 
French. Particularly obey those who wear the black robe with 
whom you will live. If in hunting you kill a cariboo, give away 
the meat and keep the skin. If you go boating, let it not be 
with the French, for fear of misunderstanding one another and 
getting into a quarrel. Be of good cheer until next year, when 
I will come back.” The three boys were soon at Quebec with 
Father Daniel. 
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This was the humble beginning of the Huron seminary. 
On the 28th of August, however, M. Nicolet, a good friend of 
the missions, sent three other boys, who could not resist the 
temptation of remaining with the Fathers when they heard from 
the three first how they were pleased with their new residence. 
The missionaries had a plan of their own. Their intention was 
to form them to a strict life, but only gradually. Their first 
object was to attract them by granting them every liberty con- 
sistent with the law of God. Later on the time would come 
for inducing them to comply with other rules and submit to 
restraints which they could not have endured if they had been 
at once subjected to them. The sequel will show with what 
success this plan was in the end crowned and secured. 

Meanwhile Father Daniel, who had been so dejected when 
he arrived, had recovered his usual good spirits at the sight of 
the six little boys he had now under his charge. As soon as 
they were at Quebec their ragged Indian robes had been 
exchanged for a French dress. Linen and other under clothes 
had been given them, and instead of the insipid sagamzté which 
had been so far their ordinary food, they had wheaten bread and 
meat cooked in the French fashion, which pleased them mightily. 
Only one complained that he could not agrée with his com- 
panions, and wished to return home; but a certain old Huron, 
happening to come on a visit to them, spoke so highly of their 
happy condition that the melancholy boy saw his folly and 
wanted to stay, but the Fathers discharged him for fear of 
inconstancy on his part. The other five were henceforth as 
happy as birds in the spring, and everything conspired to give 
a hope of perfect success. 

It was, however, just the moment God had chosen to inflict 
on the small community the worst misfortune that could happen. 
One of them, Tsiko by name, fell sick of a burning fever, and 
in spite of all the care taken of him, and of all the fervent 
prayers addressed to God for his recovery, he died in a few days, 
after having received Baptism and the name of Paul. What 
increased the grief of Father Daniel was the extraordinary 
talent for declamation which the boy had shown. Without 
having passed through any course of rhetoric, he could speak 
in the most highly figurative language, and his dialogues and 
descriptions were as natural and interesting as those of an expe- 
rienced writer. All these gifts were now buried in the grave. 

His funeral had scarcely been performed when Satouta was 
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attacked by the same malady. This was the oldest of the boys. 
He alone in the Huron country had insisted, against the wishes 
of his parents, on going to Quebec with the Fathers. He had 
continued steadfast all through the subsequent trials. His 
father was one of the most renowned and influential chieftains 
among the Hurons, and was always placed at the head of their 
fleets of canoes when they went out in large numbers for 
hunting or trade. Satouta himself, by his natural talents, gave 
the greatest hopes of worthily succeeding his father in all his 
offices. But, like Tsiko, he suffered a few days and also died, 
after receiving Baptism and the name of Robert. As Father 
Le Jeune wrote: Voila les deux yeux da notre Séminaire esteints 
en peu de temps, les deux colonnes renversées. 

What increased the Fathers’ anxiety was that both boys, a 
few days before getting sick, received, in a scuffle with other 
children, a knock on the head ; and though it had been ascer- 
tained that the blows amounted to nothing, and could not have 
produced any bad result, still the Fathers were actually afraid 
that their death might be attributed to this circumstance, and 
might cause immediately the withdrawal of the other children 
from under their care. Nothing, however, of this happened. 

Fearing that the same malady might spread among the 
other boys, the missionaries consulting the physician tried 
to ascertain the cause of this calamity, and it seemed most 
reasonable to attribute it to the sudden change of their diet. 
Instead of boiled corn they were fed on beef and mutton ; 
and it seems that they ate voraciously as Indians are naturally 
fond of meat when they have it. Thenceforth half their meals 
were taken in the Indian fashion, and their health suddenly 
improved. 

Father Daniel had now only three little boys; and it is 
proper to speak of the rules which were imposed on them 
from the first day of their new life at Quebec. We must 
abridge the long account of it as given in the Relation for 1637, 
though it is a pity that condensation is required, because all 
the details of that long letter are extremely interesting. 

As soon as they rose up in the morning prayer was said 
by each of them at the foot of his bed; and then they went 
to the chapel for Mass, which they heard only as far as the 
Offertory, because they were only catechmens and none of them 
had been yet baptized. Breakfast followed, and directly after 
their studies commenced, which were at first confined to reading 
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and writing. Then a short recreation followed. Later on in 
the forenoon they were taught catechism, for which they always 
showed a great inclination; so that they soon became thoroughly 
acquainted with the mysteries of the Christian religion. 

The time for dinner came, they first prepared the table, with 
the assistance of two young French boys who lived in the same 
house, and helped to increase the number, since no difference 
whatever was made between the two sets of boys. Dinner over, 
they all went to the chapel for a moment, received afterwards a 
short instruction in reading; and finally, perhaps about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, they were allowed to go whithersoever 
they pleased. Sometimes they only took a walk; oftener they 
went hunting or fishing ; occasionally they cultivated a patch 
of ground, which had been given them for that purpose ; and if 
the weather was bad, they remained in the house, repairing their 
weapons and utensils, their bows and arrows, their fishing tackle, 
or their spades and pickaxes. It was certainly an excellent 
order of the day, which might. be suggested to many instructors 
in industrial schools. In the evening, after supper, they were 
taught how to make their examen of conscience, and after 
saying their prayers, went to bed. 

The good Father next relates a number of anecdotes, which 
I pass over with regret. They show that these poor boys were 
thoroughly educated not only in literary and industrial know- 
ledge, but principally in strict integrity and the practice of 
religion. I cannot, however, omit the last of these anecdotes, 
which serves as a fitting conclusion to the whole chapter. 

“On the eve of the Conception of the Blessed Virgin, which 
we highly honour in this New France, they formed among them- 
selves the resolution of setting apart a field for raising Indian 
corn, with a small barn in it, after the fashion of their country. 
We were amused at this whim, and thought they would scarcely 
carry it through. But they went day after day to inclose the 
ground, and cut off the branches of trees growing there. As 
soon as spring came, they began to till the ground to an extent 
that astonished us ; they persevered in their labour, and showed 
nothing of the usual fickleness natural to their race. They, 
however, did not succeed in their plantation. The seed they 
used was too old, and fared badly. But the barn was hand- 
somely finished by them, though it now remains empty, as they 
have no corn to put in it. 

“If the success of the enterprize was not perfect, the inten- 
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tion was excellent ; for this was their object, which we learned 
only afterwards. Seeing themselves so well taken care of, 
provided with everything, and finding the French around them 
extremely friendly and ready to help them, they had resolved to 
apply to their parents in the Huron country for permission 
not only to remain here after the year was over, but to make a 
permanent settlement at Quebec. They wished, moreover, not 
only to induce other Huron boys to come and live with them, 
but to obtain from their countrymen that they should send girls 
also, who would be educated here in the Christian religion, and 
become their wives in the future.” 

This project, entertained since the preceding autumn, con- 
tinued after the spring, and lasting even during summer, showed 
of what these little boys were capable; for they thought all 
along that they were working for a civilized settlement far from 
their country. This exceedingly pleased the Fathers, who began 
to think of founding a number of villages, not only for Huron 
boys, but also for Montagnais and Algonquins. 

Their joy, however, was of short duration; for this took 
place in 1637, and they soon heard of the dreadful state of 
affairs in the Huron country. This has been described a few 
pages back. The contagion, the death of thousands of Indians, 
the reports which attributed the calamities to the Fathers, the 
numerous councils in which their destruction was discussed and 
planned ; the letter just received from Father de Brébeuf and 
his companions, in which they announced their probable murder; 
all these sad particulars coming to their knowledge one after 
the other, made them despair of the success of their seminary, 
which seemed all but certain to be broken up. How could 
they expect new comers? How could they succeed in keeping 
any longer the few boys who had given them so many bright 
hopes ? 

They thought, in fact, that the best policy was to send them 
home. These excellent children would speak to their relatives 
and friends of the happy year they had spent at Quebec, and 
prove to them the utter falsehood of the tales spread against 
the Fathers by their enemies. And who knows? They might, 
after all this excitement was over, come back with a number of 
other boys, and resume their studies under good Father Daniel. 

The news they had received from the Huron country was so 
serious and gloomy, that they were afraid that before the boys 
could arrive all the Fathers would have been massacred, and the 
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lives of the children themselves might be in danger, on account 
of the warm attachment which they professed for their teachers. 
Instructions were therefore given to the few friendly Hurons 
who were to accompany them back, not to take them at once to 
Ossossané, but to stop at a distance from the Indian settle- 
ments, and inquire how matters stood in those villages. They 
did so, and soon learned that the Fathers were still alive, though 
the danger of death for them had not altogether passed away. 
They consequently proceeded on their journey, and arrived. 

The boys contributed, it seems, a great deal to bring back 
the Hurons to milder feelings towards the missionaries; and 
two of them returned to Quebec during the autumn with five or 
six other boys, who wished also to enter the seminary. Only 
three of these went as far as Quebec. Thus the year 1638 
began prosperously in appearance, with an increase of numbers 
in the establishment. 

But after a short time the aspect of affairs suddenly changed, 
and the three new comers did not appear to be fit subjects of 
the Fathers’ benevolence. Father Daniel had not selected them, 
as he had the first; and this is the sad description of their 
manners in the seminary, as I find it in the Relation for 1638: 
“The two boys (who had belonged to the seminary from the 
beginning) found the cause of their happiness rather in the 
advance which they made in learning and virtue than in the 
gratification of their appetites. The new comers, on the con- 
trary, cared only to gratify their gluttony and sensuality. The 
result has, in consequence, been very different in the two cases. 
Our new guests soon showed their irrepressible inclination for 
stealing, overfeeding themselves, gambling, lying, idleness, and 
other propensities of the kind, which naturally brought on them 
the paternal reproaches of their teacher, and still more the 
tacit reproofs they daily received from the good conduct of the 
older students. In these circumstances they could not but be 
tempted to run away. Todo it securely they wanted a canoe, 
provisions, and things they could exchange on the road for 
eatables. They succeeded admirably in all these disgraceful 
preparations ; and one fine morning they decamped, and we 
have not heard of them since.” 

This was a painful lesson for the Fathers, who began to see 
that it was not so easy as they had thought to mould the young 
Indian mind and heart according to their wishes. They had 
founded their seminary in order to civilize and Christianize the 
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Huron nation through the education of the young. They 
imagined that they never could thoroughly do so if they first 
applied their system to people advanced in age. They thought 
there would be, on the contrary, no difficulty in influencing 
the younger portion of the tribe; and they now saw with 
dismay that even boys of twelve and fourteen were already 
thieves, gluttons, gamblers, liars, and the rest. It was a heavy 
blow given to a darling project which they had designed, purely 
for the glory of God and the good of souls. Before long they 
found themselves forced to acknowledge their mistake. But as 
yet they had not been convinced of it; and they only thought 
of modifying their plans, supposing that a few changes in their 
ideas would render them more practicable and successful. 

The chief modifications introduced by the Fathers into their 
seminary were, first the mixing up of races in their new edu- 
cational establishment, and secondly, the giving up of their 
former exclusiveness in receiving only boarders ; they announced 
that externs would also be admitted. As in their Relations 
they do not give their reasons for so doing, we can do no more 
than mention the fact. 

As has been seen, good Father Le Jeune, a couple of years 
previously, saw already in his imagination distinct seminaries, 
not only of Hurons, but of Montagnais, and of Algonquins, 
flourishing under the paternal rule of the missionaries, and 
preparing all these tribes for a rapid advance in civilization and 
Christian virtue. This hope had to be given up; and the 
Fathers confined themselves to the more humble project of 
bringing ‘ogether boys of all races among them in the same 
seminary. 

Moreover, they now felt that all those children or young 
men could not, on account of previous habits, submit to the 
strict rules of a boarding-school. If they had succeeded so 
well the first year, it was undoubtedly because they had only 
three of them, who were the best among a much greater number 
of others who still had been selected with the greatest care by 
Father Daniel. They therefore announced that they would not 
oblige them all to live under their roof, but that the young ones 
would be placed under the care of good Christian families living 
at Quebec. Probably—though it is not precisely stated—they 
would all have to present themselves at the school for class- 
work. After all these new arrangements, the result of the whole 
year’s schooling is briefly summed up by Father Le Jeune, in 
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his Relation for 1639, in these pregnant words: “ Je puis dire que 
le séminaire s'est vu (cette année) dans l’abondance et dans la tempéte, 
dans la prospérité et dans l’adversité.”” Unfortunately, no extensive 
details are given of this variable situation, and the reader can 
scarcely find out what were those storms and those halcyon 
days of which he speaks in such general terms aS these. 

But the eyes of the missionaries were still further opened 
by an anecdote related at length in the same letter, which, 
unfortunately, cannot be given here except in substance. One 
of those who applied to be received in the new seminary was a 
Huron about fifty years old, and he became eventually the best 
of the whole troop. The idea of accepting him as a boarder 
was at first dismissed by the Fathers very promptly. It ran 
counter to all their notions of a seminary established for edu- 
cating boys, on account of the supposed impossibility of 
training old people. Four times in succession the man was 
refused admittance; but he insisted, contrary to the usual 
custom of the Indians, who, through pride, are not willing to 
expose themselves to a second denial of their application for 
anything whatever. Finally, he was plainly told that, on account 
of his age, it was better for him to go back to hjs country and 
be satisfied with the instructions he would receive from Father 
de Brébeuf. The little speech he made in answer to this 
unceremonious dismissal deserves to be recorded in full: “It 
seems to me that it is not reasonable on your part to prefer 
children to full-grown people in your establishment. Young 
men are not listened to in our country. Should they tell 
wonders, no one will believe them. But when men speak they 
know what they talk about, and their hearers are satisfied that 
it is so. Consequently, my report of your doctrine to my 
countrymen will make far more impression when I go back 
than whatever may be said by all the children put together, for 
whom you show such a predilection. Do not fear that I shall 
steal anything in your house and run away. I intend to place 
im your hands objects of more value than I could carry away 
with me. As to what you say of my receiving instruction from 
the Fathers who live now in my village, it is more difficult than 
you imagine. I should find myself hindered there by amuse- 
ments and feasts, business affairs of every description, and the 
opposition of my countrymen who do not think like me. None 
of those temptations can assail me here, and it is on that account 
that I have come hither. If you insist on sending me away I 
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will look for some French house where I may be allowed to 
remain, at least, during the winter, and in spite of you I will 
receive your instructions.” 

This plan was actually carried out by him. He did not 
become at first a boarder in the seminary as he would have 
preferred ; but he was very assiduous at all the catechisms and 
exhortations given in the church. In the end, therefore, the 
Fathers opened the doors of their house to him, and he turned 
out the best of all those who, during that year, received their 
training in that establishment. 

From that moment, not on account of this single fact, but 
from all their experience in this undertaking, the Fathers did 
not rely so much as they had done at first on the project of 
converting the Hurons through the means of their children ; and 
consequently, in the Relation for 1643, Father Vimont wrote the 
following words: “The Huron seminary, which had been estab- 
lished several years ago at Our Lady of the Angels (near 
Quebec), in order to bring up a number of children and young 
men of that nation was closed for several reasons. The 
chief one was, that little fruit could be obtained from an under- 
taking which had appeared at first so promising, and we became 
at last convinced that the instruction of a whole tribe cannot in 
this country be successfully carried out by indoctrinating the 
young members.” 

Still the idea of a seminary of some sort or other was not 
at once dismissed, although the way to put it into execution was 
not clear. But several extraordinary cases among the Huron 
converts, or those who wished to become thorough Christians, 
were the occasion of a new design, which eventually turned out 
so well, that it was the origin of a great impulse given to the 
conversion of these tribes. The first of these cases was that of 
a young man who had been a boarder in the first seminary, 
and had returned to his country after a twelvemonth passed at 
Quebec. He had remained faithful enough to his religion ; still 
the freedom from a strict rule which he now enjoyed became 
often for him a great source of temptation, and having nearly 
lost his life in a storm on the great lake, he vowed to God that 
if he escaped from this imminent danger, he would consecrate 
himself entirely to the Divine service. In pursuance of this 
resolution, he went to see the Fathers in the Huron country, 
and begged of them to receive him as a novice among the 
brothers. Though he seemed to understand thoroughly the 
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consequences of such a step, the missionaries thought it too 
hazardous to subject him to this trial. After reflecting on the 
subject and consulting God in prayer, they finally advised him 
to go to Quebec, where the Superior of the mission might 
employ him in the city or send him to the village of Sillery, 
where at that time the Algonquins practised the highest Christian 
virtues, and almost reproduced the holiness which was already 
remarkable in the Reductions of Paraguay. 

This was immediately done, and many other analogous 
cases presenting themselves either on the shore of Lake Huron 
or in Lower Canada, the plan of a new seminary was directly 
the result of it, and it was immediately undertaken. The new 
project is perfectly well expressed at the end of Chapter vii. of 
the Relation for 1643, which it is sufficient to translate here. 
“This kind of seminary is easy, excellent, and does not require 
a great outlay. We choose among those who present them- 
selves a number of young men of twenty or twenty-five years 
of age, and take a particular care of them during the autumn 
and the following winter. They remain in French families at 
Quebec, or among the Christian Algonquins of Sillery. They 
witness and they are induced to relish the profession of 
Christianity as they see it practised among us, and among the 
best of their Huron countrymen; and at the end of such a 
training, lasting six months, they return to their native villages, 
where they are considered the best of the flock cultivated by 
our missionaries.” 

Father Vimont, who wrote that letter just at the beginning 
of this new undertaking, could not foresee the immense advant- 
ages which eventually resulted from the whole plan. Not only 
the Indians. who had enjoyed the benefit of it were for ever 
steadfast in their good resolutions and continued all their life 
fervent Christians; but in most cases they became real apostles 
in the midst of their Pagan countrymen, and powerfully aided 
the zealous efforts of the missionaries in effecting that thorough 
conversion of the nation, which it will be presently our delight 
to describe in the remainder of this history. 

The Huron seminary, both in its first and second form, had 
so much attracted the attention of all good wishers to religion 
in Canada, that long after both kinds of establishments had 
disappeared, owing to the ferocious Iroquois wars by which 
shortly after the Hurons were totally dispersed, the first Bishop 
of Quebec, Mgr. Laval, began an undertaking of the same 
nature but on a far larger scale. 
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He was in Canada only Bishop of Petrzea zu partibus infidel. 
when he received from Louis the Fourteenth particular instruc- 
tions to do his best for the education of the Indians in all the 
habits of civilized life. It was at that time a part of French 
policy, but the idea did not last long. The missionaries 
received a particular injunction to make of the savages so 
many Frenchmen. This was called /vranciser les sauvages. 
The undertaking was at least benevolent in its intention, and 
both the Bishop and the missionaries promised to do it to the 
best of their ability. 

Mgr. Laval directly thought of founding a seminary for the 
Indians on the plan of the former Huron establishment, but 
this time embracing subjects from all the tribes. He developed 
his ideas in a letter which he addressed, on November 8, 1668, 
to Monsieur Poitevin, Curé de St. Josse a Paris. It is good to 
remark here incidentally a very curious circumstance. He says 
in this letter that the previous month (October) he had sent 
to an Iroquois village, established on the northern shore of 
Lake Ontario, two virtuous and zealous missionaries just 
arrived from France, namely, JZ. de Féndlon, dont le nom est asses 
connu dans Paris, et l'autre M. Frouvé. Mr. Shea, in speaking 
of the same fact gives the full name, namely, Francois de 
Salignac de Fénélon, who cannot be any other than the cele- 
brated author of Ze/énague. It is generally thought that 
Fénélon during his stay at St. Sulpice in Paris formed the 
project of going as a missionary to Canada, but never went. 
Others pretend that it was a nephew of the future Archbishop 
of Cambrai who appeared for a short time in New France. 
This letter of Mgr. Laval decides the controversy, at least in 
our opinion. 

A house of priests of Foreign Missions from Paris had been 
previously established at Quebec. To them the Bishop of 
Petrzea gave the direction of his ecclesiastical seminary ; and 
the college of the young Indians was attached to it as a branch 
under the same directors. Mgr. Laval says expressly in his 
letter that “the Indian seminary was founded within the 
precincts of the theological school, in a separate building 
devoted to that object.” He adds in conclusion that it had 
been in operation during a full month when he wrote his letter. 
This is the last time such an establishment is spoken of in the 


history of New France. 
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Indulgences. 


I. 


THE part of Dr. Littledale’s book with which we must now 
concern ourselves is that which relates to Indulgences. He 
informs his readers that Indulgences are a sore subject with 
Catholics. In one sense they may well be, for no part of the 
doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church has been more 
misunderstood and misrepresented. Let us see how Dr. Little- 
dale has understood and represented it. We shall answer him 
by directly explaining the Catholic doctrine of Indulgences, and 
by correcting his assertions as the occasion offers. The first 
part will be very clear and familiar to well-informed Catholics, 
and may involve us in something like a repetition of what has 
already been said on the subject of Purgatory. .« 

Every sin is a violation of God’s commandment and incurs 
a twofold consequence—firstly, cu/pa or guilt, and secondly paxa 
or punishment entailed by the cu/pa or guilt. If the guilt be 
that of a mortal sin, the punishment is eternal, to which may 
be also added a temporal punishment, as in the case of Adam. 
If it be that of a venial sin, the punishment is temporal. As 
long as the guilt remains, the debt of punishment corresponding 
to the guilt likewise remains. Whenever the guilt of a mortal 
sin is remitted, the eternal punishment is cancelled and the 
temporal may remain, but sometimes owing to the perfect dis- 
positions of the sinner this temporal punishment also is remitted 
together with the guilt, as in the case of the penitent thief. 
For, if the guilt of a mortal sin were remitted and the eternal 
punishment due to it remained notwithstanding, it would 
involve a contradiction, and would be the same as at the 
same time to be heir to the Kingdom of Heaven according to 
God’s promises, and yet doomed to eternal suffering and banish- 
ment from that Kingdom. Whenever the guilt of a venial sin 
is remitted, the punishment due to it, which already was only 
temporal, remains such, unless on account of the excellent dis- 
positions of the sinner it be remitted together with the guilt. 
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That the guilt of a sin and the eternal punishment of a 
sin may be remitted without the remission of the temporal 
punishment, is evident from different places of Scripture. 
Thus death itself is a punishment for original sin,! and 
remains to be undergone, though the guilt of original 
sin be washed away in Baptism. Also God forgave David 
the guilt of his twofold crime of murder and adultery; but 
He did not remit at the same time the temporal punish- 
ment, which remained after the guilt had been forgiven, and 
which consisted in his being deprived of the child born unto 
him.? This therefore explains the practice of the Catholic 
Church in the Sacrament of Penance, where the guilt is 
forgiven and a penance or satisfaction is enjoined, and con- 
sequently the Council of Trent declares: “If any one say that 
the whole punishment together with the guilt is always forgiven 
by God, and that the satisfaction of the penitents is nothing 
else than the belief, whereby they hold Christ to have satisfied 
for them, let him be anathema.” 

Now let us hear the account given by the modern champion 
of Anglicanism. Dr. Littledale says: “The actual Roman 
doctrine is this: There are two penalties annexed to all sin, 
culpa, or eternal punishment; faa, or temporal punishment, 
including that of Purgatory; and even after cu/pa has been 
remitted by absolution of the penitent, faexa still remains 
uncancelled.”* We are inclined to wonder where Dr. Littledale 
learnt the elements of the Latin language—not to speak of the 
Catholic catechism. According to the “actual Roman doctrine,” 
eternal punishment is not annexed to all sin, but only to mortal 
sin. Nor does cu/pa mean eternal punishment; but it means 
guilt in general. And pena does not necessarily mean temporal 
punishment ; but it means punishment in general. If the culpa 
or guilt be that of a mortal sin, then the fava or punishment 
to be undergone is eternal. If the cu/pa or guilt be that ofa 
venial sin, then the fava or punishment is temporal. But if the 
culpa or guilt of a mortal sin be remitted, then the eternal pena or 
punishment due to it is cancelled, though some temporal punish- 
ment due to it may remain, unless it be entirely remitted with the 
guilt, as it sometimes happens. If we in our schooldays had made 
such confusion between cu/pa and pana, as Dr. Littledale has, 
undoubtedly we should have had some practical instruction on 
the point to imprint it on our memory. 


? Rom. v.12. * 2 Kings xii. 13,14. * Sess. xiv.can.12. + Plain Reasons, p. 101. 
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In the present order of God’s providence, owing to His infinite 
goodness, most if not all good works performed by a just person, 
that is by one who possesses sanctifying grace, and is therefore 
free from mortal sin, have a twofold prerogative—merit and satis- 
faction. They are said to be meritorious, because they earn a right 
to a reward in Heaven ; they are satisfactory, because they cancel 
temporal punishment due to sin. This is exemplified in works 
of mercy. Our Blessed Lord tells us that at the last day He 
will say to the just: “ Possess you the Kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world. For I was hungry, and 
you gave Me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me to drink.”® 
Here it is clear that the work of charity of feeding and giving 
to drink is given as the reason why they merited to possess the 
Kingdom of Heaven prepared for them as their eternal reward. 
Works of mercy are also satisfactory; for the same inspired 
Word says: “ Water quencheth a flaming fire, and alms resisteth 
sins.”® Alms, therefore, extinguish or cancel sins. By sins is 
understood the punishment due to sins forgiven; for until they 
are forgiven, the punishment due to them cannot be cancelled. 
So we have the same works, whilst meriting an eternal reward, 
at the same time cancelling temporal punishment. The power 
of good works to satisfy for temporal punishment is shown in 
2 Paralipomenon vii. 13, 14; for God appeared to Solomon by 
night, and said to him: “If I shut up heaven, and there fall no 
rain, or if I give orders, and command the locusts to devour the 
land, or if I send pestilence among My people: and My people, 
upon whom My name is called, being converted, shall make 
supplication to Me, and seek out My face, and do penance for 
their most wicked ways: then will I hear from Heaven, and 
will forgive their sins and will heal their land.” So the people, 
who had sinned, had to be converted before God would forgive 
them, and then had to appease God’s justice by offering works 
of penance as a satisfaction for the temporal punishment due to 
their sins. And Daniel bids’ King Nabuchodonosor to redeem 
his sins with alms, and his iniquities with works of mercy to the 
poor, in order to be forgiven for his offences. And so in other 
places in Scripture we have it shown how God in His mercy is 
willing to forgive the contrite; but nevertheless His justice 
exacts good works as a compensation for the temporal punish- 
ment which is due to the sins forgiven. 

Now the merit of every good work belongs to him who 


5 St. Matt. xxv. 34. ® Ecclus, iii. 33. 7 Dan. iv. 24. 
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performs it, nor can he deprive himself of it by applying it to 
some one else. For when one merits, another cannot be said 
to merit instead, so as to exclude him, who performed the 
meritorious work, from, the heavenly reward due to that work. 
Hence St. Paul says that God “will render to every man 
according to his works. To them indeed who, according 
to patience in good work, seek glory and honour and_- incor- 
ruption, eternal life,’® and also that “every man shall receive 
his own reward according to his own labour.”® Therefore the 
merit of a good work clings inseparably to him who performs it. 
But that part of a good work which is satisfactory is trans- 
ferable, and may be given to another. This flows as a con- 
sequence from the union of all the members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, or the Communion of Saints. 

St. Paul tells us how God, the Father of glory, raised Christ 
up from the dead and set “Him on His right hand in the 
heavenly places, above all principality, and power, and virtue, 
and dominion, and every name that is named not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. And He hath sub- 
jected all things under His feet: and hath made Him head 
over all the Church, which is His Body.” All are baptized 
into this Body," which is so compactedjand fitly joined together 
that every joint supplieth according to the operation in the 
measure of every part.!2 All, therefore, who belong to this 
Body are bound together by the tie of brotherhood. It becomes 
the power and the duty of the members to assist one another, 
each in his own way. Just as in any community the members 
are held together by a common aim and interest, so is the 
Christian community held together by charity, and its aim and 
destiny is to possess God. Charity vivifies this community, or 
Mystical Body of Christ, and prompts the members to mutual 
aid whether by corporal or spiritual works of mercy. Nor does 
death dismember or dissolve this Body]; but merely brings the 
members nearer to God, their ultimate end. Hence the souls 
in Heaven, as well as those in Purgatory, continue to belong to 
Christ’s Mystical Body, and thereforecan help the members on 
earth, as those on earth can assist those in}Purgatory. 

This idea of mutual help is essential to this, as to every 
other body. One of the ways in which the members can relieve 
one another is by extinguishing the debt of temporal punish- 


§ Rom. iii. 6, 7. 9 1 Cor. iii. 8. 10 Ephes, i, 2c—23. 
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ment, by the application of the satisfactory portion of their 
good works. If this application be made through the judicial 
authority of the Church, we are sure that God is willing to accept 
it, since He Himself has promised that whatsoever the Church 
would loose on earth, should be loosed in Heaven. But if it 
be made otherwise, since God gave this promise to the Church 
and not to each of her members, the faithful cannot be certain 
that God will always receive as a compensation for the temporal 
punishment of one person the satisfaction offered by another, 
and it is only in their power to ask God to accept it and to 
hope that He will. God was willing to spare Sodom for the 
sake of ten just men, if they could be found within the city. 
That is to say, on account of the good works of the ten just, 
He would cancel the debt of temporal punishment, which con- 
sisted in the destruction of the city. And again, He delivered 
Ezechias and the city of Jerusalem out of the hand of the 
King of the Assyrians, for David His servant’s sake.* In the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius,” it is related of St. John 
the Evangelist that he promised a repentant thief and murderer 
to make satisfaction for him to Christ, and that thereupon the 
Saint fulfilled his promise by continual fasts and prayers. 
Therefore we can apply our satisfactions either to cancel the 
temporal punishment of others, or we can use them in order 
to extinguish our own debt of punishment. When we apply 
our satisfactions for another person, our own debts remain 
uncancelled ; and if they remain uncancelled in this life, they 
must be paid ‘in the next. Those to whom we can apply our 
satisfactions, are all those who have any temporal punishment 
to undergo, whether they be on earth or in Purgatory. The 
souls in Purgatory are there detained in order to extinguish 
their debt of punishment by paying the penalty of suffering. 
But since these souls belong to the Mystical Body of Christ, 
those members who are on earth and can perform works of 
satisfaction, can give up to these souls the satisfactory portion 
of their works in order to relieve them by lessening or perhaps 
cancelling entirely their expiatory suffering in the purifying 
flames of Purgatory. Good works considered in their widest 
sense are the means whereby Christ’s members on earth aid 
each other and those in Purgatory. 

The satisfactions of our Blessed Lord are infinite and inex- 
haustible. Those of our Blessed Lady, too, are great and not 
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diminished by any debt of her own, because she had never 
committed sin, and therefore had no temporal punishment to 
cancel. Also many saints and holy persons performed such 
abundant and heroic works, that not only was the satisfactory 
portion of their works sufficient to cancel all the temporal 
punishment due to their own sins, but also there remained over 
and above that which was requisite to cancel their own debt of 
temporal punishment. All the satisfactions of our Blessed Lord 
and His saints are the common property of the Church. We 
may illustrate this from common life. When a person dies 
without heirs and intestate, or when he bequeaths what he 
possesses to the nation, all his property which survives the 
payment of his debts falls to the public treasury ; so likewise 
all the satisfactions of those who die friends of God, which are 
left after the debt of punishment due to sin has been paid, fall 
to the public treasury of the Church. And just as it belongs to 
the head of a community to use and dispose of public property 
for the benefit of the community, so does it belong to the head 
of the Church to dispose of these satisfactions contained in 
her treasury. Of course the head of the Church is responsible 
for a right disposal of these satisfactions, but it remains with 
him to determine the amount to be applied, and also to lay 
down the conditions according to which the members of the 
Church may obtain and make use of these satisfactions. This 
power is contained in that which our Blessed Lord gave to 
Peter when he said: “I will give thee the keys of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth it shall 
be bound also in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth it shall be loosed also in Heaven.” Our Blessed Lord 
has bestowed upon the Church the power of the keys for the 
benefit of her children, and it is not for man to curtail that 
power and thus to deprive them of their right and privilege. 
This power is judicial, and as such extends not only to the 
guilt of sin, but also to its punishment, and to deny either or 
both would be to reject the words of Jesus Christ, or to falsify 
their meaning. The fulness of this power is apparent in the 
universality of the terms by which it is granted, and embraces 
whatever may require to be loosed. That which has greatest 
need of loosing is the guilt ; but the punishment which follows 
upon the guilt, and which may remain after the guilt has been 
remitted, has need of loosing likewise. Wherefore, were the 
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Church only to remit the guilt and never the punishment, her 
children might with reason chide her for not more fully exer- 
cising that power, which she has received in such plenitude solely 
and entirely for their spiritual good. For just as Peter has 
power to loose from or to forgive the guilt of sin, so also has he 
the power, after the guilt has been remitted, to loose from or to 
cancel the temporal punishment remaining after the remission of 
the sin, by applying those satisfactions which are contained in 
the Church’s treasury intrusted to his keeping, and which he can 
lock and unlock according as he may think fit for the welfare of 
the souls in his charge. He has no right to dispose of these 
treasures or satisfactions recklessly, and therefore, in order to 
ensure a proper application of them, he lays down certain 
conditions upon which he will grant them, and also he concedes 
a greater or lesser amount, as he may deem expedient. But no 
one can receive these satisfactions unless he fulfil the requisite 
conditions, nor can he receive more than the prescribed amount. 
The conditions have varied during the different ages of the 
Church, but one has always been required and is necessary, if 
not explicitly demanded, at least for Indulgences applicable to 
those who desire to gain them for themselves, and that is a 
right disposition and intention, and freedom from mortal sin. 
It is true the satisfactions may be promised beforehand, but 
until the guilt of mortal sin be remitted, and there be a right 
disposition and intention, they can never take effect by actually 
cancelling the punishment. Consequently, to secure a proper 
disposition, Confession and Communion are usually annexed 
as conditions. But when all the conditions are fulfilled, then 
these satisfactions are bestowed. 


II. 


We have now explained what is the Catholic teaching 
regarding Indulgences, and it remains to rectify the several 
statements contained under the headings into which Dr Little- 
dale’s book is divided, though for the sake of convenience we 
shall not answer them in the same order as he has arranged 
them. “The first thing to remark upon as to this doctrine,” 
says Dr. Littledale,” “is its novelty. The system cannot be 
traced back earlier than the quarrel of Gregory the Seventh with 
the Emperor Henry the Fourth, when remission of sins was 
offered in 1084 to such as would take up arms against the 
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Emperor.” It is difficult to repress a smile, when a Protestant 
comes forward to accuse the Catholic Church of novelty. We 
might have supposed that a sense of his own position would 
have kept him silent on at least this point. But the very razson 
d’étre of a Protestant seems to consist in a sustained and varied 
attack upon the Catholic Church, and in a denial of her doctrine. 
This is easily intelligible; for, as he holds nothing definite 
himself, he continually shifts his ground like a discharged Free 
Lance of the Middle Ages, who having no home to dwell in or 
to defend, earns an ignoble livelihood by lawless attacks. In 
fact, a Protestant could not give a satisfactory account of him- 
self if questioned; nor would any two Protestants entirely 
concur in giving the same; for, says Tertullian, varzasse 
debuerat error. As for Anglicanism, the most respectable looking 
of the daughters of Protestantism, what “system” is more 
conspicuous than its own for novelty and variations. For 
one who has the least idea of the internal spirit of God's 
Church, and of how it is impossible that at any time she, who 
is the pillar and ground of the truth, should teach any doctrinal 
error, it would be sufficient to appeal to what she teaches at 
any period of her existence, past or present, since the Holy 
Ghost guides her, and will not permit her at any time to fall 
into error. Nor should it be expected that, when a body is 
just formed, it should there and then put forth all its power and 
display all its various privileges. For just as the human body, 
though remaining the same, spreads out, developes, and in the 
course of time acquires greater fulness and solidity, so too 
the Catholic Church, always the same, and retaining the 
identical deposit of doctrine given to her by her Founder, 
developes according to the circumstances surrounding her, and, 
as occasion requires, displays her doctrine with greater fulness 
and lucidity, and makes use of those powers given her by God, 
whether they be for destroying or for building up, as the 
emergencies or welfare of her children demand. We should 
therefore believe the doctrine of Indulgences to be no novelty, 
and to be that entrusted to her by Jesus Christ, because 
the Church now teaches it. However, since Dr. Littledale 
appeals to antiquity, and does not believe in the Church, 
we can meet him on his own ground. There are certain 
historical facts which are not novel, and which show clearly 
and unmistakeably that the Church, from the very first 
18 Prescript. c. xxviii, 
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centuries of her existence, exercised her power of granting 
Indulgences. 

Our first example shall be that of St. Paul himself. The 
Apostle had heard that one of the Corinthian Christians had 
committed a great crime, and that it had become public 
amongst them. He grieves that they had not punished the sin, 
and so he himself, by virtue of his Apostolic power, and in the 
name of Jesus Christ, Whose minister he is, inflicts punishment 
on the public sinner. “I indeed absent,” he says, “in body, but 
present in spirit, have already judged, as though I were present, 
him that hath so done, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
you being gathered together and my spirit, with the power of 
our Lord Jesus; to deliver such a one to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ.”?® From these words it is clear 
that some punishment, whether it be an excommunication or 
not, is inflicted upon the guilty person ; that it is a judicial act, 
done not by private, but by the public authority of the Church, 
and, as the Apostle’s words testify, holds good in the sight of - 
God, otherwise he could not say that he judged in the name and 
with the power of our Lord Jesus; and lastly, that this punish- 
ment was of a penitential nature, and meant not only to repair 
the scandal, but also to bring the sinner to a true repentance of 
his guilt, that he might be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus. 
This punishment had the desired effect, and the Corinthian 
showed such signs of contrition that, lest perhaps he be 
swallowed up with over-much sorrow, St. Paul relaxed the 
penalty or penance imposed, unless, as he hoped, his pardon 
or indulgence had already been anticipated and granted by 
his brethren at Corinth.” And as he had imposed the punish- 
ment in the person of Christ, so likewise by the same power 
does he remit it. Nor would he have remitted the punishment 
which the Corinthian had to undergo unless it had been for the 
welfare of the Corinthian’s soul. Hence we can with certainty 
conclude, in remitting the temporal punishment of the Corin- 
thian, which She had imposed as due to his sin, and which was 
regarded as binding in the sight of God, the Church exercised 
the same authority which she exercises now, when she remits 
temporal punishment due to sin through Indulgences. 

In the succeeding ages of the Church, this power of remitting 
temporal punishment has been exercised in a threefold way. 


19 1 Cor. v. 3—5. 29 2 Cor. ii. Io. 
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Firstly, by exacting the full amount of penance which she, 
acting in God’s name, holds to be the equivalent for the 
punishment due to sin; secondly, by diminishing the penance ; 
thirdly, by commuting the penance. A few examples will be 
sufficient to illustrate this. 

In the first centuries of the Church, when any Christian gave 
public scandal by committing some enormous and abominable 
crime, the Church, acting in the person of God, imposed upon 
the criminal some penance. The penances were regulated by 
canons, and varied as to their nature and duration according to 
the crime and other circumstances. Those who had to undergo 
these public penances clothed themselves in a special garb, came 
to church only on stated occasions, performed fasts and other 
works of self-denial, and continued in these penitential practices 
for the space of forty days, or for three or seven or ten years, 
sometimes for life. These penitential works which the Church 
imposed were not, as Dr. Littledale implies,2! merely earthly 
penalties, which could be mitigated or removed, “ precisely as a 
civil government now can grant a ticket-of-leave or a free 
pardon to a convict;” but they were a real compensation, or 
an equivalent for that punishment due to sin which God exacts, 
and which, if not undergone or remitted in this life, would have 
to be undergone or remitted in the next. Consequently these 
penalties held good, not merely zz foro externo, but also before 
God, because imposed by His representative authority on earth, 
and what this authority binds or looses, God likewise binds and 
looses. This is clear to anyone who reads the penitential canons 
or the writings of the Fathers and ecclesiastical historians, as 
will also appear from examples which we shall give further on. 
Therefore the Church, in imposing a public penance, offers it as 
a substitute for the temporal punishment which the penitent, in 
order to satisfy God’s justice, would have to undergo either in 
this iife or in the next, unless he performed the penance. Con- 
sequently, should the Church diminish, commute, or remove a 
canonical penance, she would zso facto diminish, commute, or 
remove the temporal punishment for which the penance was a 
substitute, and this would be nothing more than the exercise of 
indulgence. 

The power by which Indulgences are granted is exercised 
when the penance required by the canons is diminished. The 
reasons for diminishing the penance, and consequently for a 
a) Pp, 98. 
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more abundant application of the satisfactions in the Church’s 
treasury, in order to supply for that which God exacts, and 
which the public penitent by his own acts did not extinguish or 
cancel, were generally twofold, namely, extraordinary signs of 
repentance shown by the penitent, or the intercession made for 
him by others, such as martyrs or persons of known sanctity. 
Consequently we have the following canon prescribed by the 
Council of Nice: “In all cases the disposition and character of 
repentance must be considered. For they who by fears, by 
tears, by patience, and by good works manifest a sincere 
conversion, when they shall have passed over a certain time, 
and begun to communicate in prayer with the faithful—to these 
the Bishop may show more indulgence, but not to those who 
manifest indifference, and think it enough that they are allowed 
to enter the Church. These must complete the whole period of 
penance.” Also St. Basil says that “he who has the power of 
binding and loosing can lessen the time of penance to the truly 
contrite.”** And the Council of Ancyra declares that “the 
Bishops, having considered the conduct of their lives, be 
empowered to show mercy, or to lengthen the time of penance. 
But chiefly let their former and subsequent = be examined, 
and thus lenity be shown them.”™ 

The practice of granting an Indulgence, or relaxing from the 
prescribed canonical penance, becomes still more evident and 
striking in the case of those who obtained /se//z, or letters of 
recommendation to mercy from the martyrs, and upon pre- 
senting them to the ecclesiastical authorities, got their canonical 
penance removed, and were restored to peace or communion 
with the Church. From this practice it will appear, firstly, that 
the early church considered canonical penances she imposed 
as binding in the sight of God, coram Deo, and as a compensa- 
tion for the punishment due to sin; secondly, that when she 
remitted the penance, she regarded it as a remission of temporal 
punishment coram Deo ; thirdly, that she remitted the penance 
by substituting the satisfaction of the martyrs in the place of 
the satisfactions which the penitent himself would otherwise 
have to give, 

As to the first, we have already shown that the Church 
regarded her canonical penances as binding not only 7x foro 
externo, but also ix foro interno, and in the sight of God, coram 
Deo. 

33 Can. xii. 23 Epist. Can. ad Amphiloch. *4 Can. v. 
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To the second, that the remission of the penance was the 
remission of the punishment exacted by God for sin, St. Cyprian 
bears witness in his Epist. 10 ad Martyres: ‘The solicitude of 
our position, and the fear of the Lord, compel us, most coura- 
geous and blessed brothers, to warn you by our letters that by 
whom the faith of the Lord is so devotedly and bravely kept, by 
the same the /aw also and discipline of the Lord be preserved. 
For as it behoves all the soldiers of Christ to guard the orders of 
their Commander, so it is more fitting that you rather should 
obey His orders, who have been made an example to the rest 
both of virtue and of the fear of God. And I had believed, 
indeed, that the priests and the deacons, who are there present, 
warn and instruct you most fully concerning the law of the 
Gospel, just as was done in the past under those who have gone 
before, that deacons by frequenting the prison might direct the 
requests of the martyrs by their counsels and the commands 
of the Scriptures. But now with greatest grief of mind I learn 
that not only the Divine commands are not suggested there to 
you, but, moreover, that they are rather hindered,” &c.% The 
words law, discipline of the Lord, orders of their Commander, 
commands of the Scriptures, show that St. Cyprian considered 
the canonical penances and their relaxation held good in the 
sight of God. And also” he hopes that those who were at the 
point of death, and had not yet performed their penance, “can 
be assisted before God... so that, when the hand has been 
imposed upon them unto penance, they may come Zo the Lord 
with the peace which the martyrs in their letters written to us 
desired.” Tertullian, too, after he became a heretic, reproaches 
the Catholics with a practice which he himself had approved 
before he had fallen into heresy. Tertullian, when Catholic,” 
exhorts his brethren to preserve that peace, which “some not 
having in the Church, are accustomed to beg from the martyrs 
in prison.” Tertullian, the Montanist, is intolerant of such 
mercy, and exclaims: “Let it suffice for a martyr to have 
purged his own sin: it is the part of a proud, ungrateful man, to 
lavish upon others that which he hath himself obtained at a 
great price.”** He here distinctly understands this relaxation 
of penance to include the remission of the sin. 

This leads us to our third statement, that the Church 
remitted the penance by substituting the satisfactions of the 


* Cf. Epist. 11 et de Lapsis, n. 16, ss. 6 In Epist. 12, n. 1, et Epist. 13. 
37 Ad Martyres, cap. i. % De Puditit, c. xxii. 
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martyrs in the place of the punishment of the penitents. 
Tertullian upbraids the martyrs with pride at the idea of their 
being willing to offer the satisfactions resulting from their 
sufferings in order to cancel the temporal punishment due to the 
sins of others. He thinks they should consider themselves too 
great sinners to be able to spare the satisfactory portion of their 
good works. Dr. Littledale in this resembles Tertullian ; for 
he writes: “Whereas no man, not even the holiest saint, has 
ever achieved perfect conformity to God’s holiness and Christ's 
example (though no less pattern is set before us), yet the Lord 
Himself says: ‘When ye have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants; we have 
done that which was our duty to do.” And He Who is the 
Truth would not have put a lie in the mouths of His Apostles 
merely to practise them in humility. We have thus one illogical 
inconsistency, and one explicit denial of Christ’s truth, in the 
doctrine of the Treasury of Merits.”*° To which is added the 
following note: “Christ’s Parable of the Ten Virgins also con- 
tradicts this doctrine, for He makes the wise virgins refuse to 
share their oil with the foolish, on the oem ground that there 
would not be enough for all.”* 

Nothing of this is at all original. Tertullian, the Montanist, had 
already anticipated Dr. Littledale, the Anglican, when he called 
out to the martyr: “If thou art thyself a sinner, how can the 
oil of thy lamp suffice for thee and me?”* Does Dr. Littledale 
maintain that, because we are unprofitable servants, we can do 
no good works and can acquire no merits whereby to gain 
Heaven, and that we are all, good and bad alike, doomed only 
to “a certain dreadful expectation of judgment?” Certainly 
there is no other alternative, unless he himself is guilty of an 
“illogical inconsistency,” and an “explicit denial of Christ’s 
truth.” This dreadful expectation of judgment St. Paul® says 
is for those of us who sin wilfully after having the knowledge 
of the truth; but he himself says, we can do good works, 
for which we shall receive a reward and that there is laid up for 
him a “crown of justice,” which the Lord, the Just Judge, will 
render to him in that day.** Hence, if we can do good 
works, we can also have, not only merits, but also satisfactions. 
The merits, strictly so called, we cannot give to another, as has 
been said in the beginning of this article. The satisfactions 


29 St. Luke xvii. 10. *° P. 204 3 St. Matt. xxv. 8, 9. 
3 De Pudicit. c, xxii. %3 Hebrews x. 27. 4 2 Tim. iv, 8. 
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though we can retain or give away in our lifetime, or if we 
have any over after death, after having paid our own debt of 
punishment, these the Church can dispose of; for they fall to 
her treasury of satisfactions. What our Blessed Lord means 
by unprofitable servants is plainly shown by the context. He 
is speaking of servants doing what they are bound to do, and 
what, if they do not do, they are actually bad servants, and 
deserving of punishment. Of those who discharge this their 
bounden duty, He does not say they shall have no reward, but 
that they have conferred no favour on their Lord so to expect 
special thanks. They are profitable servants, in that sense in 
which He so often speaks of the reward He will give: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant!” and the like. They are 
unprofitable, in that they have done “all that they have been 
commanded,’—not counselled: what they were bound to do. 
And even their works of perfection and supererogation, which 
are more than they were bound to do under pain of sin, are not 
their own, for they have their whole being, soul, body, faculties, 
opportunities, from God, and nothing can be meritorious unless 
it is wrought in His grace. This doctrine in no way whatever 
militates against the other places of Scripture—of which 
Dr. Littledale, it appears, is ignorant—in which the doctrine 
of merit is laid down. As for the Parable of the Ten 
Virgins, its plain scope is to warn us to be ready at the 
coming of the Bridegroom. Those, who: are found ready, 
are likened to prudent virgins: the rest are called foolish. 
In order to be ready it is necessary to have our lamps filled 
with oil and trimmed. What then is meant by “oil”? 
Some interpret it of good works, others of charity; but we 
can say that penances, satisfactions, and Indulgences are just 
as much meant by “oil” as good works. It is the necessity 
though of being ready, which our Blessed Lord wishes to 
impress upon us; for He says: “ Watch ye, therefore, because 
you know not the day nor the hour.’ Certainly no one can 
spare or give away that “oil,” which is requisite to ensure his 
being ready. 

The testimony of Tertullian is corroborated by St. Cyprian, 
when he reproves® priests who, “before almost the very decease 
of the martyrs,” had given the peace to those whom the martyrs 
had recommended. This he would not have done unless he 
considered that the satisfactions accruing from the martyrs’ 
® Epist. 9. 
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death had to be substituted for the punishment of the penitents. 
Celerinus, in his letter to Lucianus, intercedes for his sisters 
who had fallen, and says: “I beseech, therefore, my Lord, and 
I beg through our Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mention to 
my lords thy brothers, and beg of them that whoever of you 
may have been crowned first, may forgive these our sisters, 
Numeria and Candida, such a sin.” Lucianus sends the following 
reply : “ When the blessed martyr Paul was still alive, he called 
me, and said to me,‘ Lucianus, before Christ I say to thee that 
if any one after my summons beg peace from thee, mayst thou 
give it in my name.’”*° Lastly, we gather the same conclusion 
from the letter of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne to the 
Bishops of Phrygia: “ Nor were they (the Lyonese martyrs) 
puffed up with pride and arrogance towards the fallen, but 
liberally furnished the needy with those good things with which 
they abounded, bearing the bowels of a mother, and shedding a 
great abundance of tears for their welfare before God the 
Father. They sought life, and God granted it to them, which 
also those imparted to their neighbours, having departed to God 
everywhere conquerors.” * 

The martyrs, therefore, sent their petitions in favour of the 
penitents to those in authority, who upon examining the /de//z, 
or intercessory or recommendatory letters, relaxed the punish- 
ment, or not, as they judged expedient. “The blessed martyrs,” 
writes the exiled Cyprian to his people, “wrote letters to us 
concerning certain persons, and begged that their petitions be 
examined. When peace will have first been given to us all by 
the Lord, and when we shall commence to return to the Church, 
then each of them will be examined, whilst you are present 
as judges.”** Hence St. Cyprian reproves those priests “who 
considering neither the fear of God nor the honour of the 
bishop (since,” he says, “you directed to me your letters, in 
which you request that your petitions be examined, and that 
peace be given to certain of the fallen, when the persecution 
will have ended, and we shall begin to be assembled together 
with the clergy, and gathered together) . .. contrary to the 
law of the Gospel, contrary also to your honourable petition, 
before a confession was made of gravest and most excessive 
crime, before that the hand was imposed unto penance by the 
bishop and clergy, dare to sacrifice for them and give the 
Eucharist—that is, to profane the sacred Body of the 
38 Epist. 11. 


36 Epist. 21. 37 Ap. Eusebiam, Histor. Eccles. 1. v. c. ii. 
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Lord,” &c.** Again: “We believe that the merits of the 
martyrs, and the works of the just, can do much with the Just 
Judge.’*” 

From the foregoing passages there can be no doubt that the 
early Church imposed penances for sins; that these penances 
were binding in the sight of God, and were regarded as an 
equivalent for that temporal punishment for sin to be undergone 
either in this life or in the next ; and that when she remitted 
these penances, she believed that she remitted the temporal 
punishment due to sin, and that this same remission was ratified 
in Heaven. Therefore the Church not only has the power of 
granting an Indulgence, or remission of temporal punishment 
due to sin, but she also actually exercised this power, and that 
before “the quarrel of Gregory the Seventh with the Emperor 
Henry the Fourth,” as historical facts bear witness. Moreover, 
we have seen how it is that the Church has this power; since to 
her are intrusted the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. With 
these she can unlock her treasury, and distribute out of it the 
satisfactions of Jesus Christ and His saints. The distribution of 
these satisfactions is nothing more than a substitution of them 
in the place of those which sinners would be obliged to give 
in order to satisfy God’s justice. The same power that can 
impose a penance can also relax it, and the power that can 
relax, can likewise commute it; for the power of commuting 
is the same as that of relaxing, only it differs in the manner 
in which it is exercised. 

We have given two especial motives, why the Church relaxed 
her penances; but there were others besides. For instance, 
when the penitents were in danger of death, or when a per- 
secution was imminent, or when, as St. Augustine tells us,‘ 
persons of influence and authority interceded for them. In 
such cases the Church oftentimes remitted the penances. But 
the greatest exercise of Indulgence is such as we generally 
have at the present day. The Church now does not impose 
public penances for sin; but she still exercises her power of 
remitting temporal punishment due to sin. And that same 
amount of temporal punishment, which she formerly remitted 
by imposing a penance of forty days, or three, seven, or more 
years, she now remits, not by imposing a penance, but by 
commuting that penance into something else, as a prayer, or 


39 Epist. 10 ad Martyres. 40 Epist. De Lapsis. Cyprian. 
“ Eoist. ad Maced. 
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a fast, or an alms, or something similar. So when we hear 
of an Indulgence, for instance, of seven years, we are to under- 
stand that by fulfilling the conditions laid down in the grant 
of the Indulgence, we shall have the same amount of temporal 
punishment remitted, as would be, if we were to perform the 
canonical penance of seven years. This commutation of penance 
is a different kind of indulgence from what was usual in 
the early Church. Nevertheless it was sometimes granted. We 
have an example in the second canon of the Council of Ancyra, 
which decrees concerning deacons who had fallen: “Let 
deacons likewise, who have sacrificed, keep indeed their official 
dignity : but let them desist from every sacred ministry, from 
offering whether bread or the chalice and from preaching. But 
if certain of the Bishops are aware of their labour and humility 
and meekness and may wish to grant (dsd0vae 7) adaipeiv) to 
them something further, it will be in their power to do so.” 
Our own Venerable Bede in his book De remediis peccatorum 
furnishes us, in canon 14, with an instance of commutation. 
According to William of Auxerre and St. Thomas,® St. 
Gregory granted Indulgences on the days of the Stations. 
In a letter of St. Ludger“ it is stated that Leo the Third 
in the year of our Lord 803 dedicated a chapel in the Palace 
of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle to the ever Virgin Mary, 
and enriched it with many Indulgences. Other places are 
also mentioned, which were indulgenced by the same Pontiff. 
For an exhaustive account of Indulgences and their grants we 
recommend our readers to consult Amort’s Historia [ndulgen- 
tiarum. Now if the “system” was such a novel one and so 
mischievous, is it credible that the whole Church would have 
quietly received it without protesting against such a heretical 
and dangerous innovation? The very absence of any such 
protest shows that this “system” was no more novel than the 
Church of St. Paul, St. Basil, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, and 
of the saintly Hildebrand. It remained not for the saints of 
Holy Church, but for those whom we remember to have read, 
to have been styled by Dr. Littledale himself as “ unredeemed 
villains,” to allege that “Indulgences do not avail, for those 
who truly acquire them, to the remission of punishment due 
to Divine justice for actual sins.” 
#2 Lib. 4, Summa Theologica, tractat. 6. cap. 9. 


43 In 4, sentent. dist. 20. g. 1. art. 3. 
“ Cap. g. de S, Suniberto, quoted by Bellarmine, De Jndulgent. 1. 1. c. iii. 
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Ill. 


Though the Church no longer exacts of her children such 
rigorous penances.as in the ages of fervour, she still reminds 
them of the days gone by, when men were wont to expiate 
their sins by a long course of rigid mortification. And, there- 
fore, in granting Indulgences she specifies the amount by re- 
calling the forty days, or three, seven, ten, or forty years of 
penance once required in order to obtain the same amount. 
And long after public penances had ceased to be generally 
imposed, she was in the habit, when granting Indulgences to 
add the formula, from the penances enjoined, to show that they 
were but a commutation of the canonical penances. Dr. Little- 
dale says: “When an Indulgence of a hundred days, or of 
seven years, is spoken of, it means that so much guilt is bought 
off as would be expiated by undergoing a penance extending 
over the whole of that time; while a Plenary Indulgence means 
the entire remission of all purgatorial chastisements. Two 
plain facts will show the entire unlikeness of this theory to 
the ancient discipline of the Church.”® Before giving “the 
two plain facts,” it will be well to point out what seems to us 
to be confusion in Dr. Littledale’s mind ; for on page 98 he says: 
“It (the modern Indulgence) does not apply to cases like that 
of the incestuous Corinthian *° which Romans quote in illustration, 
but to such as that of the rich man in the Parable of Dives 
and Lazarus.”*’ But the rich man in the parable is usually 
supposed not to be in Purgatory, but beyond the reach of any 
alleviation, even that of having his tongue cooled by Lazarus’ 
finger dipped in water, and consequently to be in Hell. How 
then can any Indulgence, modern or ancient, apply to such a 
case? Then, again, an Indulgence is not the remission of guilt 
or culpa, but only of that punishment or axa which is temporal 
and whose guilt is already remitted. No Catholic, who uses 
Indulgences, can possibly be ignorant of this. Protestants, who 
know nothing of the elements of the Catechism, are often led 
astray by having met with such phrases as: We grant an 
Indulgence of all sins; We relax the third part of the sins; We 
absolve from guilt and from punishment, &c. But such Indul- 
gences are often apocryphal, as may be seen from Clementis V. 
Clem. 2. de pant. et remiss., and also from the Magnum Chront- 
cum Belgit, where it is related of Cardinal Cusani, the Apostolic 


” F. tot. 4 1 Cor. v. ; 2 Cor. ii. 6—8, 47 St. Luke xvi. 23. 
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Legate in Germany: “He himself said within our hearing in 
the Provincial Synod held by him at Magdeburg: the Apostolic 
See has never been in the habit of granting in its decrees 
Indulgences from punishment and guilt.” Besides by the 
word siz (peccatum) is often meant the punishment (poena) due 
to sin; as for example, our Blessed Lord” is said to have 
borne “our sins in His Body upon the tree,” that is, He under- 
went the punishment due to our sins. The formula, therefore, 
which signifies remission of sins, does not refer to the remission of 
internal guilt 2 foro interno by sacramental absolution, for this 
was given privately and before or during the accomplishment 
of the public penance; but it refers to the remission of the 
outward guilt iz foro erterno, which was given publicly at 
the end of the accomplishment of the public penance, when 
peace and communion with the Church were given to the 
penitent. 

The remission of sin, therefore, spoken of in the Indulgences, 
be they apocryphal or not, always presupposes the remission of 
internal guilt, and for that reason one of the conditions usually 
required to obtain an Indulgence is sacramental Confession 
and Communion, so as to secure freedom or exemption from 
the internal guilt of sin. Dr. Littledale says: “ Nevertheless, 
even as reformed, the practice and doctrine are altogether diverse 
from those of the ancient Church, and the assertion made by 
Dr. Milner, Cardinal Wiseman, and others, that nothing more 
is intended by Indulgences than the relaxation of outward guilt, 
or of such penances as are enjoined by canonical discipline, 
is untenable. In fact, when they say so, they are actually 
reproducing in substance two of the propositions of Luther 
on Indulgences, condemned, as ‘pestiferous, pernicious, and 
scandalous,’ by Leo the Tenth, in the Bull Exurges (sic) of 
June 25, 1520, namely, that ‘Indulgences do not avail, for 
those who truly acquire them, to the remission of punishment 
due to Divine justice for actual sins,’ and that ‘graces of this 
sort have relation only to the penalties of sacramental satis- 
faction, of man’s appointment.’”’ °° 

First of all the Bull, Exurge Domine, of Leo the Tenth is 
not dated June 25th, but May 16th; and secondly, amongst the 
forty-one errors of Martin Luther condemned in that Bull we 
cannot find the words “graces of this sort have relation only 


#8 Cf, Bened XIV. De Synod. Diac. |. 13. c. 18. n. 7. 
#9 1 St. Peter ii. 24. ® P. 100, 
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to the penalties of sacramental satisfaction, of man’s appoint- 
ment.” Where Dr. Littledale got them we do not know; but 
we are inclined to regard them as an imaginary translation 
of the two propositions 21: “Indulgentiz mnecessariz sunt 
solum publicis criminibus, et proprie conceduntur duris solum- 
modo et impatientibus;” and 23: “ Excommunicationes sunt 
tantum poene externe, nec privant hominem communibus 
spiritualibus Ecclesiz orationibus.” In fact he seems to 
have made a new proposition out of them by adding to the 
subject of the former the predicate of the latter, thus: “ Indul- 
gentie sunt tantum pcene externe.” Jndulgentie he trans- 
lates graces of this sort; and pene externe by penalties of 
sacramental satisfaction, of man’s appointment. Pane externe 
are those imposed by the Church zz foro externo: sacramental 
satisfaction is that, which is imposed zz foro interno. Both 
penalties, though imposed by man acting in God’s name, bind 
in the sight of God. Dr. Littledale is again wrong when he 
says that Dr. Milner and Cardinal Wiseman assert that nothing 
more is intended by Indulgences than the relaxation of outward 
guilt, or of such penances as are enjoined by canonical discip- 
line. We hope our readers will examine the matter for them- 
selves. Dr. Milner in his End of Religious Controversy, patt. iii., 
letter xlii, on Indulgences, has these words: “ Lastly, it is the 
received doctrine of the Church that an Indulgence, when truly 
gained, is not barely a relaxation of the canonical penance 
enjoined by the Church, but also an actual remission by God 
of the whole or part of the temporal punishment due to it in 
His sight. The contrary opinion, though held by some theo- 
logians, has been condemned by Leo the Tenth” and Pius the 
Fourth :*2. and, indeed, without the effect here mentioned, 
Indulgences would not be heavenly treasures, and the use of 
them would not be deneficial but rather pernicious to Christians, 
contrary to two declarations of the last General Council, as 
Bellarmine well argues.”** With regard to Cardinal Wiseman, 
in his lecture on Indulgences,®*‘ he sums up his remarks with 
these words: “From all that I have said, you will easily 
conclude, that our Indulgence, and that of the ancient Church, 
rests upon the following common grounds. First, that the 


5! Art. 19, inter Art. Damn. Lutheri. 

52 Const. Auctor. Fid. 

* L.i..¢. 9 peop. 4. 

54 Lecture xii. vol. ii. Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the 
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satisfaction has to be made to God for sin remitted, under 
the authority and regulation of the Church. Secondly, that 
the Church has always considered herself possessed of the 
authority to mitigate, by diminution or commutation, the 
penance which she enjoins, and that she has always reckoned 
such a mitigation valid before God, Who sanctions and accepts 
it. Thirdly, that the sufferings of the saints, in union with, 
and by virtue of Christ’s merits, are considered available towards 
the granting this mitigation. Fourthly, that such mitigations, 
when prudently and justly granted, are conducive towards the 
spiritual weal and profit of Christians.” 

Then the Cardinal goes on to explain certain terms in 
granting Indulgences. The first term he gives concerns the 
amount of Indulgences granted. The second is “forgiveness 
of sin, which occurs in the ordinary forms of granting an 
Indulgence.” He says there was a twofold forgiveness: the 
one sacramental, or absolution from the interior guilt in the 
secret tribunal of penance; the other “in the face of the 
Church,” which took place at the completion of the public 
penance. Then the Cardinal continues : “ Now, in Indulgences, 
as we have all along seen, the Church has no reference to the 
inward guilt, or to the weight of eternal punishment incurred 
by sin, but only to the temporal chastisement and its necessary 
expiation.” Cardinal Wiseman, therefore, does not assert “ that 
nothing more is intended by Indulgences than the relaxation of 
outward guilt, or of such penances as are enjoined by canonical 
discipline ;” but he does assert that in Indulgences the Church 
has reference to the temporal chastisement and its necessary 
expiation ; that an Indulgence is “a remission by the Church, 
in virtue of the keys, or the judicial authority committed to her, 
of a portion, or the entire, of the temporal punishment due to 
sin ;” and that when the Church mitigates a penance, “she has 
always reckoned such a mitigation valid before God, Who 
sanctions and accepts it.” The Cardinal, therefore, by an 
Indulgence, intends something more than the relaxation of the 
outward guilt, or of the canonical penance; for he intends also 
the relaxation of the temporal punishment exacted by God for 
sin, and that when the Church relaxes the canonical penance, 
she ipso facto remits the temporal punishment. But when he 
explains not the word Indulgence, but the meaning of the 
phrase forgiveness of sin, which is applied to an Indulgence, 
then he says that “the phrase applies only to the outward guilt, 
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or that portion of the evil whereof the ancient penitential canons 
took cognizance.” Now the ancient penitential canons did not 
take cognizance of guilt strictly so called, z¢. interior guilt, for 
that appertains to the secret tribunal of penance, as the Cardinal 
has stated ; but they did take cognizance of the outward guilt 
and also of the temporal punishment due to sin. 

Dr. Littledale speaks of others besides Dr. Milner and 
Cardinal Wiseman; but, since he does not give their names, 
we cannot guess who they are. We can be quite sure, however, 
that if they are men like Dr. Milner and Cardinal Wiseman, 
whose authority is of value, they could not be guilty of “actually 
reproducing in substance two of the propositions of Luther on 
Indulgences, condemned” by Leo the Tenth. Nor, if they are 
able to understand Latin, would they be guilty of such a 
rendering of Luther’s meaning as has been made by Dr. 
Littledale. 

Lastly, a plenary Indulgence means that the Church, in “the 
place of those penitential acts, which would suffice to cancel the 
entire debt of temporal punishment, substitutes satisfactions 
from her treasury equal in amount to the satisfactions which 
would be acquired by those penitential acts.” Now Dr. Little- 
dale’s “two plain facts” already spoken of are these: “ First, 
the enormous majority of Indulgences are now acquired by 
persons who are not under canonical penance at all, but are 
in full communion; nay, regarded as specially devout and 
obedient. Next, whereas a hundred years is the extreme limit 
of human life, yet in the Hours of B.V.M., according ‘to the Use 
of the Church of Sarum, Indulgences are promised for 500, 
11,000, 32,755, and 56,000 years.” With regard to the first 
“plain fact,” what follows from it, except that the devout are 
more anxious to have their punishment cancelled than the in- 
devout? Besides, is it not a logical consequence that those very 
persons who performed the canonical penances were truly sorry 
for their sins, and therefore wished to do penance for them, and 
that that very desire to make atonement was a sign of a person 
who, after his fall, had become contrite and good? Hence it 
was a test of a good Catholic, whether he was willing or not to 
perform the penance imposed. Moreover, what essential differ- 
ence can there be between remitting the temporal punishment 
due to the sin of one who has fallen publicly, and remitting 
the temporal punishment due to the sin of one who has not 
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fallen publicly? In either case, the power of remitting is the 
same, only instead of being extended to public sinners it is 
extended also to private sinners who may be more or less 
devout. And naturally, the more devout a person is, the more 
anxious he is to have this punishment cancelled, so that he 
may remain in Purgatory a shorter period separated from God, 
his Sovereign Good. Consequently, with truth Father Faber 
could say: “The use of indulgenced devotions is almost an 
infallible test of a good Catholic.”*’ For it is a test, not only 
as regards his faith concerning the doctrine of Indulgences, but 
also as regards his eagerness to free himself or others from the 
debt of punishment which would otherwise defer the sight of 
God and the enjoyment of Heaven. 

With respect to the second “plain fact,” we have not the 
opportunity of verifying with our own eyes Dr. Littledale’s 
statement regarding the Hours of B.V.M., and as we know that 
a great many Indulgences are apocryphal, and moreover, that 
formerly bishops had more extensive faculties than at present 
to grant Indulgences, it would not be surprising if some bishop 
were to overstep his power, or even teach heresy. Supposing 
it were heretical to make a certain grant, should the whole 
Catholic Church be branded with heresy were some bishop or 
even a collection of bishops to make that grant? Both Gerson and 
Dominic Soto, cited by Bellarmine,®* deny that the Popes ever 
granted Indulgences of greater length than that of the penances 
enjoined by the canons. Althoughthe Popes have been accustomed 
to grant Indulgences of periods corresponding to the ancient 
penitential discipline, we see no reason why Indulgences of more 
than a hundred years should not be granted. Since the pains 
of Purgatory are great, and for some may be long, our own 
private opinion is, that the Church could apply to souls detained 
there satisfactions which it would take even more than a hundred 
years to obtain by penance undergone on earth. All this, 
though, is beside the question ; for, in addition to any episcopal 
sanction, there must be first produced some Papal authorization 
of that edition of the Hours of B.V.M. in which those Indul- 
gences mentioned by Dr. Littledale are contained. 

But to return to the novelty of the doctrine of Indulgences. 
“The Eastern Church,” according to Dr. Littledale,® “has never 
had anything even remotely like it.” This assertion is untrue. 


57 Quoted by Dr. Littledale in a note on p. 102. 
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St. John Chrysostom, Theophylact, Theodoret, and GEcumenius 
interpreted the passage of St. Paul, 2 Cor. ii. 6, of a remission of 
punishment, and consequently recognized that very principle 
upon which the doctrine of Indulgences rests. Moreover, the 
penitential canons, which were framed in Eastern Councils, show 
plainly that the Eastern Church not only acknowledged, but 
also exercised that same power, by which Indulgences are 
granted at the present day. The words, too, of the great 
St. Basil, already given, are clear and unmistakeable. St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, and John the Faster, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
made regulations and granted relaxations of canonical penances, 
thereby showing that they considered themselves to have the 
power to lessen or remit temporal punishment. Therefore, to 
say that “the Eastern Church has never had anything even 
remotely like” the power of Indulgences, is not only to con- 
tradict the words of our Lord, Who granted that power to the 
whole Church, whether it be in the East or West, but also is to 
go contrary to historical facts, which manifest the exercise of 
that power. If however it be urged that perhaps some schis- 
matical and heretical Eastern sect now denies that power, we 
can only answer that that sect, by the very act, proves itself to 
be a faithless guardian of that Divine deposit, which it had 
once received and acknowledged. “Next,” says Dr. Little- 
dale,™ “the whole doctrinal basis on which it rests was denied 
as late as 1141 by Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris, in that 
famous work, for centuries a text-book in the theological schools 
of Western Christendom, which earned him his title of Master 
of the Sentences. He lays down there explicitly that God 
only can remit either the cu/pa or the pana of sin,” while man 
can dispense only with the penalties man has instituted.” In 
the Fourth Book of the Senéences, distinct. xviii. the question 
is raised about the remission accorded by the priest, and it is 
divided into several parts. The Master asks (under the letter D) 
whether a priest can absolve from sin, that is to say, from guilt 
(a culpa), so as to wipe out the stain of sin, or to be able to 
cancel the debt of eternal death? After having stated the 
opinion of some who say that God liberates the soul from the 
contagion and blindness it has contracted by sin, and that the 
priest frees it from the debt of punishment, then he gives the 
opinion of others, and which is his own, who say “that God 
alone, not the priest, remits the debt of eternal death, as also 
6 Epist. ad Letoium. © Pp. 108. 63 Sent, iv. 18. 
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He vivifies the soul interiorly by Himself; nor yet do they 
deny that to priests has been delivered the power of remitting 
and retaining sins, to whom it was said, “ Whose sins you shall 
forgive,” &c. For just as Christ retained for Himself the power 
of baptism, so also He has retained for Himself that of penance. 
And therefore, just as He interiorly enlightens the soul by 
means of His grace, so also at the same time He relaxes the 
debt of eternal death.” 

Now, if Dr. Littledale were logical, he would have to con- 
clude, according to his manner of arguing from the Master of 
the Sentences, that man cannot baptize; for the Master dis- 
tinctly says that “just as Christ retained for Himself the power 
of baptism, so also He retained for Himself that of penance.” 
The true meaning of the Master is clear, for he speaks of the 
principal agent in the ministering of the sacrament and also 
of the author of grace. And certainly in this sense man cannot 
remit either the cu/pa or the pana, for man is neither the prin- 
cipal agent, but is only the instrument, as it were; nor is he 
the author of grace, but only has the power to perform an action, 
which action being done in the name of Christ, and therefore 
morally the same as Christ’s, moves God to pour grace into 
the soul. The Master then fortifies his opinion by selecting an 
example of one who has committed grave sins and then makes 
an act of perfect contrition. He says that God forgives this 
man even before he goes to confession, for God forgave it when 
he enlightened the man’s soul by inspiring a true contrition of 
heart. Consequently, the man was forgiven even before he 
went to the priest. Therefore, God alone can remit the guilt 
of sin, if by remitting sin be only understood infusing grace 
into the soul. Under the letters E and F, the Master 
shows how priests can forgive sins; under the letter G, how 
priests can impose penances upon those who confess to them 
their sins; and under ‘the letter H declares how the words, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also 
in Heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall 
be loosed also in Heaven,’™ are to be understood. He says, 
should the priest not judge according to the penitent’s dis- 
position, then, of course, his sentence would not be ratified in 
Heaven. Thus, for instance, if the priest were to absolve a 
person who was not sorry for his sins, the sentence would not 
be valid or ratified in Heaven. But provided the priest is not 
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mistaken regarding the dispositions or deserts of the penitent, 
“then,” concludes the Master, “the sentence of the priest is 
approved and confirmed by the judgment of God and all the 
Heavenly Court. Whomsoever, therefore, those loose or bind 
who apply the key of discretion to the deserts of the guilty, 
these are loosed or bound in Heaven, that is with God, because 
the sentence of the priest thus gone forth is approved and 
confirmed by the Divine judgment.” 


IV. 

Speaking of the abuses of Indulgences, Dr. Littledale says: 
“Tt is much insisted on in Roman apologetic books that Indul- 
gences are in no sense pardons for sin, far less /écences to commit 
sin, nor purchasable for money. This is true zozw, but it was 
not always true.”® It is not true now, and it never was 
true. Dr. Littledale thereupon adduces the petition of a 
“Hundred Grievances of the German Nation,” addressed to 
Hadrian the Sixth by the Catholic Princes of Germany gathered 
together in Diet at Nuremberg in 1522. “ And the Pope,” con- 
tinues Dr. Littledale, “instead of indignantly denying the truth 
of these horrible charges, implicitly admitted the facts to be as 
stated. Indeed, he could not deny it, for the book entitled, 
Taxes of the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary, was then, and is still, 
extant, with a regular tariff for the absolution of all kinds of 
sins, including simony, murder of a priest, parricide, incest, 
arson, &c. There is even, in some copies of the 7a-vres, a special 
note, stating that dispensations of this sort are not to be given 
to poor persons.” Why the Pope could not indignantly deny 
the truth of “these horrible charges,” is that they were never 
made in the sense which Dr. Littledale affixes to them, nor are 
the Princes fairly described as the “Catholic Princes,” nor is the 
charge made against the Church, but against the local distri- 
butors of Indulgences, that they attached to these Indulgences 
the promise of the forgiveness “of past and future” sins. If 
they did so, the complaint was just, but it did not touch the 
Church, nor did it touch the true doctrine of Indulgences, as 
Dr. Littledale probably knows. He is here in his element, and 
thoroughly enjoys it, for he subjoins a note concerning these 
taxes: “Some items read very curiously. Thus, the price of 
absolution for the murder of a father, mother, brother, sister, or 
wife, if the murderer be a laic, is one ducat and four carlini.” 
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But he enervates his whole argument by adding: “No doubt 
these charges began as mere legal costs in the ecclesiastical 
courts, in suing out pardons, but there is no avoiding the con- 
clusion that they were perverted into a tariff for sins themselves, 
though probably never by any lawful and binding authority.”© 
Therefore we might conclude that, even granting the truth of 
all that Dr. Littledale says about these taxes or abuses, yet they 
do not in any way affect either the doctrine of Indulgences or 
the conduct of the Popes. According to his own supposition, 
“they were perverted,” and that “probably never by any lawful 
and binding authority.” He might just as well have written 
“certainly” in the place of “probably,” since he cannot quote 
one single instance in which the Popes have sanctioned any 
perversion of the use of Indulgences. And what can be proved 
from the fact of abuses? Is there anything so sacred or so 
salutary that is not subject to abuse or has not been abused ? 
And must we therefore blame the thing itself because men 
abuse it? If so, we must wipe out religion from the face of the 
earth, as well as whatever other good besides there may exist. 
But the Popes have always been vigilant and anxious to correct 
any evils springing up in the Church. Sometimes they have 
been obliged to tolerate, but they have never sanctioned, what 
they desired to, but could not reform. Whenever it was in their 
power, they have striven vigorously and indefatigably, either by 
themselves or by the aid of Councils, to destroy or eliminate 
the evil. But if Dr. Littledale owns that the charges which he 
enumerates “were perverted into a tariff for sins themselves, 
though probably never by any lawful and binding authority,” 
why does he contradict himself by declaring that though true 
now, it was not always true “that Indulgences are in no sense 
pardons for sin, far less /icences to commit sin, nor purchasable 
for money?” The truth appears to be—for this is one of those 
holes and corners of history into which men like Dr. Littledale 
like to pry without any intelligence of the Church system to 
guide them—that he has here got hold of a privilege which 
was sometimes granted to individuals, by means of which certain 
sins or censures, ordinarily “reserved” to the Pope or the 
Bishop—that is, not to be absolved by an ordinary confessor— 
were, in the case of the privileged person, freed from the 
reservation, so that he was not obliged to have recourse to the 
higher powers. Such a dispensation is not an “Indulgence” at 
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all in the proper sense of the words. As for the fare, in which 
Dr. Littledale revels, they were neither more nor less, as it 
appears, than certain charges made when a declaration that a 
person had been absolved from pudb/ic excommunication or 
censure had to be issued from an ecclesiastical court. It is a 
long and intricate question, with a good deal of technical 
language to be cleared up. But, as far as any sale of “abso- 
lution,” in the sense of cancelling guilt for sin is concerned, 
a more perfect mare’s nest was never discovered. Many 
of these ¢ave refer simply to dispensations. When dis- 
pensations were to be obtained from the Roman tribunals, 
persons were in certain cases required to pay a sum of 
money, not for the pardon itself, but as a penalty, and the 
money was employed in pious works. “ Dispensations of this 
sort” were not to be given to poor persons ; for, since they were 
unable to pay, they could obtain the same or similar ones in 
other ways. So at the present day certain dispensations, which 
are usually granted through the Dazaria, may be obtained by 
poor persons gratis through the Paenztentiaria. 

“Next,” says Dr. Littledale®—and here is an objection which, 
fatal as it is, curiously enough rarely seems to be raised against 
Indulgences—“ the system entirely eats out all that spontaneity 
and freewill offering of devotion without which prayer cannot 
please God, Who ‘loveth a cheerful giver.” It assumes as 
certain that people will not pray unless they be bribed to do it 
by a certain fixed tariff of so much direct advantage and profit 
for so much prayer; and thereby it changes prayer from a free- 
will offering into a coarse attempt at making a huckstering 
bargain with Almighty God. And by holding out this induce- 
ment to certain specified religious exercises, it thereby directly 
discourages the use of all others, so that freewill prayers and 
praises are becoming almost unknown to the bulk of Roman 
Catholics. Indeed, Faber says: “Why should we have any 
vocal prayers which are not indulgenced devotions ?”® Nothing 
can be more profoundly unspiritual, or tend more to quicken 
and bring back that original sin of selfishness, which it is the 
aim of Christ’s example and teaching to slay and cast out of 
man’s heart and soul.” Dr. Littledale, in his anxiety to attack 
Catholic doctrine, destroys the whole system of God as set forth 
by our Lord; for who more frequently speaks of rewards than 
our Lord Himself? Is it a more “huckstering bargain” with 
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Almighty God to use prayers which are indulgenced than to 
serve Him at all, looking, as St. Paul says, unto the reward ?® 
If we were to judge Dr. Littledale strictly according to his 
statements, we should be forced to conclude that he is anti- 
Christian in his notions, and that a right understanding of 
Scripture is as sealed to him as were the mystic symbols and 
characters of the catacombs to the Pagans of ancient Rome. 
If we judge from facts, we think we shall find amongst 
Catholics a degree of “spontaneity and freewill offering of 
devotion” not inferior to that of any body of Protestants, 
and which has not been eaten out by the “system” of Indul- 
gences. Surely our Catholic brethren are not wanting in acts 
of abnegation, self-sacrifice, and devotion. If we look at our 
religious orders, and the hours devoted by them to prayer, 
as also to works of mercy; if we consider the heroism, the 
detachment, and thoroughly unselfish and unworldly spirit of 
our missionaries ; if we examine into the prolonged martyrdom 
and the noble and generous disinterestedness of our secular 
priests in this country, who do not labour in order to provide a 
comfortable living for a wife and children, but spend and are 
spent for the poor of Jesus Christ, the good of souls, and the 
glory of God ; and finally, when we think that all these are the 
very persons who uphold and are most anxious to make use of 
Indulgences and to induce others to do the same, we cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that experience does not bear 
out the truth of Dr. Littledale’s opinion as to the effect of Indul- 
gences. Our holiest and most saintly men spent hours and 
hours in prayer, and many of them deprived themselves of 
fortune, position, the comfort and happiness of domestic life, of 
all that the world could offer. Yet they prized and used Indul- 
gences, and about the venerable Bellarmine’s estimate of them 
Dr. Littledale can have no doubt. If Dr. Littledale asserts the 
effects of Indulgences to be “ profoundly unspiritual,” that they 
eat out all “spontaneity and freewill offering of devotion,” and 
that they tend “to quicken and bring back that original sin of 
selfishness, which it is the aim of Christ’s example and teaching 
to slay and cast out of man’s heart and soul,” we can only reply 
by appealing to actual results, which fall under our every day 
notice. Hence he need not wonder that this objection “ curiously 
enough rarely seems to be raised against Indulgences,” for the 
reason of it is that it does not strike others as being so “ fatal.” 
69 Heb. xi. 26. 
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Moreover, if Dr. Littledale were to consult the Raccolta, he 
would see that Indulgences are not merely attached to set Yorms 
of prayer and hymns, which, too, are most beautiful, such as the 
Veni Creator Spiritus, Pange Lingua, Stabat Mater, Jesu dulcis 
memoria, and to certain psalms, but also to mental prayer or 
meditation, in which there is the greatest possible liberty for 
“freewill prayers and praises,” to teaching others how to medi- 
tate, to works of mercy, as visiting the sick, instructing the 
ignorant in Christian doctrine, retreats, spiritual reading, and, 
in fact, to all the means of sanctification which a Christian can 
use. The prayers that are indulgenced are generally those 
very ones that have spontaneously sprung up in the hearts of 
Christians, which they love, and to which they have grown 
accustomed. If, then, we are to know a tree by its fruits, Indul- 
gences enkindle and foster that very spirit of love and devotion 
which it is the aim of Christ’s example and teaching to arouse 
in man’s heart and soul. 

Before proceeding to answer Dr. Littledale’s remaining 
paragraph, which we have not yet touched upon, we must first 
dispose of a remark, which he reckons as one among “ other 
grave religious objections to the whole theory” of Indulgences 
and to the “alleged Treasury of Merits;” for, says he,” “since 
Christ’s merits are zzfinite, the merits of all saints together, 
which at best are fivite, cannot make His merits greater or 
more efficient. It is like adding on a farthing to ten thousand 
millions of pounds.” We are willing to be generous and to 
grant that it is like adding on a farthing to ten thousand million 
millions of pounds. But then whoever pretended to increase 
the merits of our Blessed Lord by adding to them those of the 
saints? We know perfectly well that His merits are infinite, 
and that through Him alone saints can obtain what merits they 
have ; yet, because His are infinite, it does not follow that those 
of the saints are valueless ; or because we can make use of His, 
that we cannot make use of theirs; or because His satisfactions 
avail us de condigno, that theirs do not avail us de congruo, or 
because His are contained in the Church’s Treasury, that all 
others are to be cast out. We might as well deny that St. John 
the Evangelist was holy and could enter Heaven, because our 
Blessed Lord is infinitely holy and dwells there. However the 
satisfactions of our Blessed Lord are applied to us in a different 
way from that in which those of the saints are applied, His are 
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said to avail us de condigno, because their intrinsic worth is 
such as to satisfy God’s justice. Those of the saints are said 
to avail us de congruo, because through the merits of Christ 
they acquire a dignity such as to satisfy for us not according 
to strict justice, but according to a certain condescension on the 
part of Almighty God. 

Lastly, we come to the concluding remarks of Dr. Littledale 
on Indulgences, about “their mischievousness, even if valid.” 
He says:™ “Again, Christ came to save us from sin itself, not 
from the mere punishment of sin. And He did not come to 
spare His saints any suffering which He, the Great Physician, 
judges to be needful for their perfection. Now it is quite true 
that we can perhaps see through the thick veil which lies 
between us and the world of spirits a few glimpses in Scripture 
of some process of gradual improvement and fitting for Heaven, 
which goes on after death, which, it is possible to conjecture, 
may be attended with the twofold pain of horror at past sin 
and longing for the deferred presence of God. Very little, 
indeed, is told us, but we can just guess at so much. However, 
in the plainest of all those passages alleged by Roman Catholics, 
our Lord overthrows with one sentence the whole theory of 
Indulgences : ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, thou shalt by no 
means come out thence till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.’” ” 

We confess that our Lord perhaps overthrows with one 
sentence the whole theory of Dr. Littledale’s idea of Indul- 
gence ; but with this same sentence He confirms our own. For 
our Blessed Lord in this passage tells us how each one must 
pay the uttermost farthing ; but He does not tell us that others 
may not supply us with the money wherewith to pay our debt. 
For if a man owes a certain amount, he satisfies all justice by 
paying that amount, though the said amount may be given 
to him by some friend. Consequently a soul in Purgatory must 
cancel its debt of temporal punishment by suffering there itself, 
unless some one else offers an equivalent satisfaction instead. 
And the very idea of an Indulgence is essentially founded in 
a sense of God’s justice, for He demands satisfaction to the 
uttermost farthing of every sinner, and that satisfaction must 
be given either by the sinner in person or by some one else 
in his place. Thus by an Indulgence the Church offers to God 
the satisfactions of Christ and His saints as an equivalent for 
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that which the soul itself would otherwise have to make good. 
So the justice of God is satisfied by the payment of the utter- 
most farthing. The Church, though, applies these satisfactions 
to the souls in Purgatory differently than to those on earth. The 
Church has from God direct jurisdiction over all her children 
on earth, and the right to cancel their temporal punishment 
judicially by applying the satisfactions in her treasury. But 
the souls in Purgatory, though they remain members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, are no longer subject to her jurisdiction, and 
therefore she has not the right to cancel their punishment 
judicially, but can only do so by way of suffrage, that is, she 
can present the satisfactions to her Divine Spouse with the 
petition that He will be pleased to accept them in lieu of the 
temporal punishment of those souls for whom they are applied. 
God’s justice is nevertheless fully satisfied, because the satis- 
factions offered by the Church are an exact equivalent for the 
temporal punishment to be undergone by these souls. 

With regard to the souls thus released, Dr. Littledale speaks 
as follows:"= “For even on Roman principles, Purgatory is 
reserved exclusively for pzous and justified souls, which have 
departed in a state of grace.“* God cannot but love such souls, 
and Purgatory can only be intended to purify and cleanse, not 
to punish them. And He must be trusted to cleanse them 
in the most merciful and tender, as well as in the most effectual 
way. Surely, then, to take them out of Purgatory before their 
time be come, must be bad for them; unless we fall back on 
the theory that the Roman Church is wiser and more merciful 
than God Himself, and, so to speak, delivers His victims out 
of His hand? Put a parallel case in human affairs. What 
should we think of an association intended to beg off all boys 
sentenced to detention in a reformatory, and to send them 
straight away, without the corrective training which they would 
have received there, into good society as finished young gentle- 
men?” The italics are Dr. Littledale’s. It is quite true that 
the souls in Purgatory are pious and justified and have departed 
in a state of grace. Moreover it is true that God loves these 
souls and that He there purifies and cleanses them. But what 
is to purify except to exact of them the payment of that debt 
of punishment which they failed to cancel whilst on earth? 
Hence this purifying process is a punitive one, and as gold is 
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purified by fire, so “the fire shall try every man’s work, of what 
sort it is.””° This cleansing is performed by offering a com- 
pensation of some sort to God’s justice, and must be given 
either in person or vicariously. Nor does punishment imply 
hatred, but justice. God therefore loves these souls tenderly, 
which His justice notwithstanding cleanses effectually. And 
what is to cleanse or purify effectually ? Nothing more than 
to exact the uttermost farthing of the debt of punishment 
demanded by justice. Hence the cleansing is effectual and 
complete when justice is entirely satisfied, and justice is entirely 
satisfied when the debt is paid. It is essential to justice that 
the debt be paid; but it is indifferent whether that debt be 
paid in person or vicariously. God's justice remains intact, 
provided a compensation be offered; though it is an act of 
mercy that, instead of exacting punishment of the soul itself, 
He should be willing to accept the satisfaction offered for it 
by another. 

As to the case in human affairs, which Dr. Littledale calls 
parallel, we must acknowledge we cannot see the parallelism. 
For first, the boys sentenced to detention in a reformatory are 
not usually considered to be fzous souls; whereas, “even on 
Roman principles, Purgatory is reserved exclusively for pious 
and justified souls.” Secondly, boys are detained in a refor- 
matory to acquire principles and habits of virtue; whereas, 
“even on Roman principles,” the souls in Purgatory are those 
“which have departed in a state of grace,’ and consequently 
have acquired those principles and habits. Thirdly, boys in a 
reformatory are not there detained to pay any debt they may 
have incurred; whereas, the souls in Purgatory are detained 
there to pay off their debt either themselves or through some 
one else in their stead. Fourthly, when boys are sent out from 
a reformatory, even though they may have remained there their 
full time, it is possible for them to sin again or to lose the 
virtuous habits acquired; whereas, a soul once in Purgatory, 
no matter when it is set at liberty, is confirmed in grace and 
cannot merit or demerit, for its time of probation is past and 
it is a faithful friend of God throughout eternity, without even 
the shadow of a possibility of that friendship being lost or 
diminished. Lastly, no soul can enter Purgatory without 
having previously received its corrective training, and when 
it is ushered into Heaven it is quite fit to take its place 


7 1 Cor. iii. 13. 
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amongst the good society of the just made perfect. How 
then can such a case be called parallel ? 

We conclude by resuming our remarks. The power of Indul- 
gences is the power to remit temporal punishment due to sin 
forgiven. This remission of punishment is made by offering an 
equivalent out of the satisfactions contained in the Church’s 
treasury. This power the Church received at her very institu- 
tion and has exercised from Apostolic times in various ways 
according to different circumstances. Christ gave her this power 
for the benefit of her children, and it is her duty to exercise it 
when she may think fit, and it is right that they should share 
its effects, since it is salutary for their souls. The attacks of 
heretics, the calumnies made through ignorance or malice, the 
hatred heaped upon Indulgences are the greatest testimony to 
their excellence and truth; and whilst endeavouring to prize 
them still more highly, we should strive to make use of them 
still more frequently, thanking God that in His great goodness 
He has given such gifts to men. 

J. O'FALLON POPE. 
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NOTES ON THE PRESS. 
THE Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society contain 
several papers received from Jesuit missionaries in China during 
the past century. Besides lists of astronomical observations, 
they include two letters from Father Anthony Gaubil,! written in 
the years 1749 and 1752 to Cromwell Mortimer, M.D., Secretary 
of the Royal Society, and two directed to the same person in 
1748 and 1750 by Fr. Augustin Hallerstein.2 Other documents 
prove that a correspondence was continued for some time 
between the Jesuits in Pekin and the first learned body in 
Protestant England. More than fifteen unpublished letters, 
chiefly from the pen of Father Gaubil, are preserved in the 


1 Father Antoine Gaubil was born at Gaillac, in the Upper Languedoc, on 
July 4th, 1689. He went to China in 1721, and arrived at Pekin on the 9th of April, 
1723. He stayed there until his death, on July 24th, 1759. 

2 This missionary was an Austrian, belonging to the family of the Counts 
Hallerstein. He was born in 1703, and arrived at Pekin on June 13th, 1739, and in 
1746 was appointed by the Emperor Khian-lung President to the tribunal of astro- 
nomy. He died at Pekin in 1774. A long series of his astronomical observations, 
together with those of Father Kégler, was published through the care of another 
Jesuit astronomer, Father Hell, at Vienna in 1768, under the title—Odservationes 
astronomice ab anno 1737 ad annum 1752 Pekini Sinarum facte. His name has often 
been quoted by modérn geographers under the mistaken impression that he was 
connected with the survey of Turkistan by Jesuit missionaries about the year 1757. 
The whole of that geographical work was really achieved by two Portuguese Jesuits, 
Felix da Rocha (who was at Pekin in 1738, president of the astronomical tribunal 
1774, and died at Pekin 1781), and Joseph Espinha (in China in 1751, who succeeded 
Father Da Rocha in his presidency, and died at Pekin 1788). The statement that Father 
Hallerstein accompanied these Fathers to Central Asia rests only upon the unfounded 
assertion of Klaproth, and it is contradicted by Father Hallerstein himself in a letter 
written on the 29th October, 1761, which was printed by Father Pray in a book which 
we shall quote hereafter. Klaproth was no less inaccurate in attributing to Father 
Hallerstein the authorship or supervision of the great map of China in one hundred 
and four sheets, edited by order of Khian-lung. This work was executed between 
1760—1770, under the care of a French missionary, Father Benoist, as we are 
informed by this Father himself (Lettres Edifiantes, t. 24, ed. 1781, p. 381). It is 
well to give these particulars, which enable readers to correct the notice by Mr. Elias 
Ney on “‘ Jesuit Surveys in Turkistan” (in Ocean Highways, 1874, p. 475—476). 
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British Museum, showing that, from 1746 to 1758, an active 
interchange of communications and of scientific works and other 
presents was maintained between Pekin and London. A short 
summary of this correspondence may not be without interest. 

The initiative was taken by the Royal Society, and the 
occasion was the purchase, by Sir Hans Sloane, of a Chinese or 
Japanese map of the world from the heirs of the traveller 
Kempfer. A copy of this map, which seemed to imply some 
knowledge of the coasts lying on either side of Behring Strait, 
was sent by Cromwell Mortimer, in 1735, to the French 
astronomer Joseph Nicholas de I'Isle, then at St. Petersburg. 
Mortimer knew that De I’'Isle kept up constant correspondence 
with the Jesuits at Pekin, and chiefly with Father Gaubil; and 
he therefore asked him to send the map to this Father, with the 
request that he would examine it and pronounce upon its 
antiquity and correctness. From the unpublished letters of 
Father Gaubil, which we have examined in Paris, it appears that 
the missionary had received the map, and sent the result of his 
inspection off to St. Petersburg as early, at least, as 1743. As 
his answer, however, did not reach De I’Isle, Father Gaubil sent 
another in 1746. At last, on November 9, 1748, he wrote to 
Mortimer himself upon the subject, and a translation of his 
letter was read in the meeting of the Royal Society, on the 
ist of February, 1749, and printed in the volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1750, p. 327—330. After 
expressing his opinion that Kempfer’s map was not an old 
Chinese work, but a recent compilation badly put together 
from European sources, Gaubil added a few remarks on the 
knowledge which the ancient Chinese possessed of foreign 
countries. 

At the same time Father Gaubil presented to Mortimer two 
bills of Chinese paper money issued in the fourteenth century, 
subjoining to it a selection of astronomical observations made by 
him in the house cf the French Jesuits, and by Father Haller- 
stein in the Portuguese College at Pekin, during the year 1748. 
These marked, for example, the course of the comet of 1748 as 
seen in Pekin, and were published in the Phzlosophical 
Transactions of 1750, p. 316. 

No doubt, when Gaubil directed these papers to London, 
he had already been requested to communicate the results of 
his scientific labours to the Royal Society, the mediation of 
De I'Isle having been first used for that purpose. And in 1746, 
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on February 5th, Mortimer sent directly to all the Jesuit astro- 
nomers at Pekin the same request, and, in return, promised to 
send them every year the Society’s Philosophical Transactions, 
as we learn from three printed letters of Father Hallerstein, then 
President of the Astronomical Tribunal at Pekin. The first is an 
answer to Mortimer’s letter, and was dated Pekin, November 8, 
1748; it is printed in the Philosophical Transactions of 17493 
In the year 1749, Father Hallerstein offered to the Royal Society 
various Chinese books on mathematics, especially the tables of 
the sun and moon based on the Newtonian system, which were 
then used by the Chinese and Tartars composing the astro- 
nomical tribunal. These tables were substantially the same 
as those compiled some years before by Father Nicasius 
Grammatici, a Jesuit astronomer and professor of mathematics 
in Germany, and they had been translated into Chinese under 
the supervision of Father Ignatius Kégler, the predecessor of 
Hallerstein in his presidency, and of Father Andrew Pereyra, a 
Portuguese, at that time assistant to the astronomical tribunal. 
Soon afterwards Father Hallerstein sent the letter printed in 
the Philosophical Transactions of 1751, wherein he explained the 
origin and contents of the books on astronomy, and gave some 
information respecting the Chinese institution over which he 
presided. During subsequent years the Royal Society received 
fresh lists of observations from him. 

But the most zealous of the Jesuit correspondents was Father 
Gaubil; and on November 11th, 1749, he sent to London a 
collection of Chinese astronomical observations dating from the 
years 147 B.C. to 1367 A.C.,which he himself had copied out of 
different histories of China.‘ 

Again, in 1750, he presented, through Dr. Mortimer, an 
abstract of the observations of the satellites of Jupiter, which 
had been made simultaneously by him and Father Hallerstein 


* The second letter is to his brother, Weichard Hallerstein, also a Jesuit, and con- 
fessor to Prince Charles of Lorraine, Governor of the Netherlands. It is dated from 
Pekin, November 28th, 1749 (first edited, with seven other letters from Father Augustin 
Hallerstein, by Father George Pray, an Hungarian Jesuit, at the end of his scarce 
book, /mposture CCX VIII. in dissertatione R. P. Benedicti Cetto de Sinensium 
imposturis detect et convulsa, Budz, 1781). The third letter to which we refer was 
only a copy of the above ; it was directed to Father Nicholas Giampriamo, and is to 
be found in the German collection of missionary letters begun by Father Stécklein 
( Weltbolt, n. 696). 

* An autograph copy of this paper, with the letter accompanying it, exists in the 
great observatory at Paris, among J. N. de I’Isle’s papers. 
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at Pekin, and by Father Chanseaume at Macao, in order to 
decide afresh the latitude and longitude of Pekin. 

On the 5th of November in the year 1751, he sent a fuller 
and more accurate transcript of the same investigations, and 
added his observations for 1750 and 1751. The autograph 
copy of this communication is still preserved in the British 
Museum.® Where are also to be found observations sent by 
this distinguished missionary in the years 1752, 1754, and 1755. 

On the 13th and 14th of October, 1747, Dr. Mortimer wrote 
to Father Gaubil, expressing his wish, as we gather from the 
Father's reply of October 30, 1751,° that he might be allowed 
to propose to the Fellows of the Royal Society the election 
of Fathers Gaubil and Hallerstein as foreign members. The 
same distinction was offered to another Jesuit, Father Peter 
d’Incarville, of Rouen, who belonged also to the French Mission 
at Pekin, and corresponded with the Royal Society on questions 
connected with natural history and the arts of the Chinese. 
Father Gaubil answered that he and Father Hallerstein would 
very gladly accept the honour but that Father d’Incarville did 
not seem so willing; an hesitation arising no doubt from his 
great modesty. Although through the same feeling Father 
Gaubil had declined, twelve years previously, the offer from 
M. Freret of the post of Correspondent or Foreign Associate of 
the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, yet in 1751 and 
1752 he accepted the diplomas of Correspondent both to this 
Academy and to the Académie des Sciences, with the object, 
as M. de I'Isle represented to him, that he might thus secure 
the publication, among the M/émotres of the two Academies, 
of many useful works which publishers might not be willing to 
undertake as too abstruse for remunerative circulation. 

The Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg had elected 
him ordinary member as early as the year 1739.7 When Dr. 
Mortimer made in 1749 the offer just mentioned, he inserted 
several requests, to which Gaubil sent answers at different times. 
Meanwhile, he presented to the Royal Society, in 1751, a 
Notice of the Chinese Empire, in twenty-four volumes, compiled 


5 MSS. 4439 (Papers of the Royal Society), nn. 193, 194. 

6 L.c. n. 182. Father Gaubil repeats part of this letter (which is in French), and 
appends some additions in four Latin notes written in November (I.c. n. 183, 188, 
189, 191, all being autographs). 

7 As to these facts and several others which we shall point out in this paper, we 
must refer to the unpublished correspondence of Father Gaubil, a fuller account of 
which we give elsewhere. 
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by order of the celebrated Emperor, Khang-hi, explaining that 
the book was already very scarce and highly valued in China. 
It is styled the Hoang-yu-piao, edited in the forty-third year 
of Khang-hi (1704). This present he enriched with the gift of 
ten Chinese songs, in answer to the desire of some member of 
the Society to learn a little of Chinese music. These songs 
were supplied to him by Father Joseph Amiot, the well-known 
French Jesuit, who was engaged in studying the musical art 
of the country. Father d’Incarville sent to Dr. Mortimer in the 
same year a small box containing butterflies and the eggs of 
silkworms, collected at hazard, with samples of the silk spun by 
them. Ina subsequent letter, dated Pekin, December 21, 1752,° 
he also promises an illustrated history of Kien-tcheou or cloth 
made from the produce of silkworms, gathered in the natural 
state. 

The Philosophical Transactions of 1747, which Father Gaubil 
received in 1749, contained a paper by George Costard on 
Chinese Astronomy and Chronology, in which that learned 
Englishman expressed a doubt as to the accuracy of the ancient 
Chinese observations published, and criticised the reliance placed 
on them in the Odservations Mathématiques, Astronomiques, ett., 
edited by Father Etienne Souciet (1729—1732). As Father 
Gaubil had furnished almost all the materials used in this work, 
he answered Costard’s objections with a valuable letter, directed 
to Dr. Mortimer, November 2, 1752, an English translation of 
which was read before the Royal Society, on November 15, 
1753, and afterwards printed in volume xlviii. of its Phzlosophical 
Transactions. The Father willingly granted that the book 
criticised by Mr. Costard stood in need of correction, and 
explained that, the remarks and dissertations published by 
Father Souciet had not been sent from China to France simply 
to be printed, but to be examined first by experienced scholars. 
The truth of this assertion comes out clearly from Father 
Gaubil’s confidential letters to Father Souciet, for when sending 
to him his essays on Chinese chronology and on the history of 
Chinese astronomy, he expressly states: C’est pour MM. de 
l'observatoire ; namely for MM. Cassini, Maraldi, and De I'Isle, 
who had asked him to make such researches. Again, he repeatedly 
warned Father Souciet not to print any part of his papers until 
they had been carefully inspected by some learned astronomer. 


5 Brit. Mus. MSS. 4439, n. 198. See an earlier letter from him in the 
Trans. 1753. 
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The wishes of the conscientious missionary on this point were 
but partially carried out. The publication issued under Father 
Souciet’s name contained many misprints and other errors 
which lead us to suspect, along with Father Gaubil, that Father 
Souciet had not leisure enough to supervise the edition himself, 
and so had intrusted it to one who did his work with very little 
care. 

At the same time, Father Gaubil defends the astronomical 
science of the ancient Chinese against Mr. Costard’s impu- 
tations, and proposes to show convincingly, in a new and 
improved edition of his own treatises, what was the actual 
progress of science in China, and how far the chronology 
founded upon it was to be trusted. This promise he fulfilled 
in his History of Chinese Astronomy from the beginning of the 
Chinese Monarchy to the year 206 B.C., and sent two copies of the 
work to De I’Isle and Dortous de Mairan in 1754, although 
it was not published till many years after, when it at length 
appeared in the last volume of Lettres ¢difiantes et curteuses, 
edited by the Jesuits. He had already sent to the same savants, 
in 1749, his Hzstory of the Chinese Astronomy from the end of the 
Yuen Dynasty (1638 A.C.) to the admission of Fesuit astronomers 
into the Astronomical tribune. A copy of this treatise still lies 
buried in manuscript within the Paris Observatory. About 
the end of 1757, the Father informed M. de I'Isle that he had 
for some time by him, and ready for publication, the part 
requisite for completing his revised history of Chinese astro- 
nomy, viz., that comprising the period from 206 B.C. to 1368 A.C.; 
but that, previous to sending it to France, he wished to have the 
opinion of his correspondent on the parts already sent in. 
Before the answer of De I’'Isle (written from Paris, December 
24, 1758) could reach Pekin, Father Gaubil was dead. 
Without discussing now what that learned missionary has stated 
on the vexed question of the ancient Chinese astronomy, we 
may mention that in the view of recent investigators, he held 
too high an opinion of its merits, although he never fully con- 
curred in the amount of praise bestowed upon it by other 
missionaries. In the letter to Dr. Mortimer just quoted he says, 
it is not easy to hit the exact mean between too great cither 
commendation or depreciation. If he was at fault, men of such 
name as Laplace and Biot erred with him. Whatever may be 
the final solution of the problem, a lasting interest and value 
attaches to the researches of Father Gaubil, who with untiring 
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ardour brought together nearly every document bearing on the 
point, and who discussed each with a rare knowledge of the 
language and literature of China. 

On his side Dr. Cromwell Mortimer was prevented by his 
death, on January 7th, 1752, from receiving the letters and 
presents despatched to him by the missionaries in that and the 
previous year. Their communications were handed over to his 
successor in the secretaryship of the Royal Society, the Rev. 
Thomas Birch, an historical writer, whose extensive learning and 
painstaking industry are proved not only by his many published 
works, but also by the large manuscript collection of historical 
papers which he bequeathed to the British Museum. It is to 
Mr. T. Birch that we are indebted for the preservation of most 
of the correspondence here given in brief by us. In a Latin 
letter dated from Norfolk Street, Strand, London, December rr, 
1752 (two copies in his own handwriting being preserved among 
his papers),® the new Secretary hastened to forward to Pekin 
the thanks of the Royal Society, and to renew the promises and 
offers made by his predecessor. In a second Latin letter, written 
on December 4, 1753,!° he intimated to Father Gaubil that he 
was sending as presents, by order of the Royal Society, Sloane’s” 
Natural History of Jamaica, Ray’s History of Plants, two copies 
of Vol. xlvii. of the Philosophical Transactions, Halley's astro- 
nomical tables, and Gardner's logarithms. With these books 
were inclosed some seeds and roots of various plants from the 
Royal Chelsea Garden, horto omnium per Europam uberrimo, 
says Mr. Birch, sent by the celebrated Philip Miller to Father 
d’Incarville ; the latter having before sent to London, at the 
request of Dr. Mortimer, different grains and roots of curious 
Chinese plants, such as seeds of the tea-tree, &c. Later, in 
1753, the Father transmitted seeds of the tree upon which the 
gall-insects feed that produce the white wax, and asked for seeds 
in return, which were to be presented to the Emperor. In a 
letter written from Pekin to Mortimer, on October 25th, 1753, 
he reports that Khian-lung was much delighted with a sensitive 
plant given to him, and therefore the Father wished for some 
instructions on its cultivation. 

In another letter, dated December, 1753, Mr. Birch asked for 
some eggs of the pheasant, Chinese duck, and other rare birds, 
sending directions how they could be conveyed to Europe, so 


® Vol. ix.; British Museum MSS. 4308, nn. 55 and 56. 
1° L. c. n. 47. 11 Brit. Mus. MSS. 4439, nn. 201 and 205. 
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as still to be hatched in this country. Ie speaks also of the 
election of Fathers Gaubil and Hallerstein as foreign members 
of the Royal Society ; and since these two Fathers had now ex- 
pressed their acceptance of the offer first made by Dr. Mortimer, 
he said that he would propose their names to the meeting on 
the next opportunity. We believe Mr. Birch did so and carried 
the motion ; and that we are thus justified in the conjecture that 
their English brethren sent them, in 1754, a substantial present 
of two barrels of sherry for the very purpose of drinking them- 
selves in, as Franco-Chinese fellows of the Society. The letter 
wherein Father Gaubil returns his thanks for this kind, but 
surely unexpected gift, is well worth quoting. He wrote in 
French as follows to Mr. Birch, on May 8, 1755 :” 


“Sir,—Only a few days ago I received intelligence from Macao 
that the Royal Society has made mea present of two barrels 
of Xeres wine. This present deserves my best thanks; it is the 
more valuable and precious to us, as we can but seldom get wine 
made from European grapes. As soon as it arrives here, which 
will be in the month of August, we shall divide it into three 
shares. The first we intend using for Mass, as this Xeres wine 
is neither adulterated nor mixed with any spirit, and we propose 
to pray God to bestow his blessings upon your worthy Society. 
The second part of the wine shall be devoted to the sick and 
convalescent. The third we shall keep for feast days, doing our 
best to follow the English custom in this half Tartar country. 
We must Jearn out of the grammar or dictionary some English 
phrases in which to drink to the health of the illustrious Earl 
who is your President, together with the other members of 
the Society and yourself. The wine sent by you will make our 
dinners all the more agreeable to us in a French house so far 
distant both from London and Paris, and stir us up to make 
the best possible use of the knowledge imparted through the 
books of your Society, with the hope of learning English enough 
to read them in the language in which they are written. We 
shall encourage one another to let no opportunities slip of 
proving our gratitude to the Royal Society. 

“TI am respectfully, sir, 
“Your most humble and obedient servant, 
“‘ a. GAUBIL, S.J.” 


12 British Museum, 4308, n. 58. 13 The Earl of Macclesfield. 
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We are told in a letter dated December 11, 1755, that the 
sherry from the Royal Society had reached Pekin in all safety 
and that the Fathers had frequently toasted Mr. Birch himself, 
the Earl of Macclesfield, the President, and the Fellows of the 
Society : “Jam non semel,” says Father Gaubil, “ ¢2b2, cl/ustrisstmo 
Presidi, et Societati Regie universe propinavimus.” 

The same letter narrates that about the end of April Father 
Gaubil sent through Russia to the Royal Society a detailed plan 
of Pekin, with a carefully drawn out key to it, and these were 
published in the Philosophical Transactions of 1758. There were 
also several presents, and among them a Chinese copy of the 
maps of the country of Tartary and the Corea, drawn by Jesuit 
surveyors at the beginning of the eighteenth century. In the 
same packet were included some informations concerning the 
Jews in China, which Mr. Birch had asked for on behalf of 
certain learned friends. 

The last letter of the Father which we discovered among 
Mr. Birch’s papers is dated October 31, 1758. It acknowledges 
a letter from Mr. Birch, of December 22, 1756, and alludes to 
the war with France begun two years before: “I am grieved,” says . 
Father Gaubil, “at seeing so serious a war raging between your 
nation and my own, a war which cannot fail to do great damage 
to both countries. I pray God that a true and lasting peace 
may be concluded between the two nations.” 

The worthy missionary did not live to see this wish fulfilled. 
He died on July 24,1759. Father d’Incarville had departed 
before him, in 1757. And so from this and other causes the 
correspondence between the Royal Society and the French 
Jesuits at Pekin was for a time interrupted, though it did not 
wholly cease. .As late as 1764, Father Amiot, who, as we have 
already heard, sent some Chinese songs to the Society, wrote, 
at their request, an elaborate letter on the Chinese characters, 
extracts of which were inserted in the Pizlosophical Transactions 
of 1769. 

Is it not fair to conclude that so courteous and friendly an 
intercourse during a number of years between learned men in 
Great Britain and Jesuit missionaries at Pekin may have helped 
not a little to foster that better feeling towards Catholicism 
which has since then spread and increased in this country ? 

J. BRUCKER. 
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REVIEWS. 


1. Lnstitutiones Metaphysice specialis, Cosmologia. Auctore P. L. de San, S.J. 
Lovanii: Fontoyn. 

ACCORDING to the ancients veal philosophy, as distinguished 
from logic and ethics, is divided into metaphysics, physics, and 
mathematics. One great advantage of this old division is to be 
found in the sharpness of outline by which the subject-matter 
of metaphysics is distinguished from that of physics. The 
former science treats of essences, the latter of existences. The 
one, therefore, is mainly evolved by @ priort, the other by 
@ posteriort demonstration. In more recent times a subdivision 
of metaphysics was introduced by Wolf and seems to have been 
generally adopted in Catholic compendiums and other works of 
philosophy since then ; viz. into general and special metaphysics. 
This innovation has led to two undesirable results. On the one 
hand, treatises on metaphysics, or (as it is the fashion now to 
designate it) ontology, have been shorn of all due proportion ; 
on the other hand, certain branches of physics (now called 
special metaphysics) have transgressed their boundaries by 
embracing questions which are purely metaphysical. The 
learned author of the work before us affords an illustration of 
what is here intended. He discusses ex professo the nature and 
constitution of material substances as essences, the nature and 
division of quantity, time and space, all of which are included 
under the subject-matter of metaphysics. 

Two reasons suggest themselves in favour of this innovation ; 
and the weaker shall come first. It may be urged that Aristotle 
repeatedly discusses the same questions in both his PAyszcs and 
his M/etaphysics,—v.g. the four causes, motion, place, quantity, 
&c.; and this is most true. But some are inclined to see a 
difference of treatment in the two cases; and it certainly may 
be said without presumption that these treatises, as we possess 
them now, are not conspicuous for their methodical arrange- 
ment. The second reason is much more cogent; but applies 
almost exclusively to such authors as Father de San, whose 
object it is to revindicate for the scholastic philosophy its proper 
place as friendly guide and guardian over the developments in 
modern physical science. It is certain that physics needs in our 
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time a sane philosophy to regulate its labours, to give unity to 
its valuable discoveries ; and it is equally certain that many of 
its most devoted and distinguished children, wearied with the 
present conflict of theories, are wistfully looking back to the past 
as a refuge from the present. Such is the need which Father de 
San, who has won for himself so deserved a reputation in 
Belgium as philosopher and theologian, and others like him 
who have awakened to the summons of Leo the Thirteenth have 
it in mind to satisfy; and if, supported by the general accept- 
ance of the Wolfian arrangement, they introduce as lemmata 
from metaphysics discussions which are necessary to the 
complete exposition of the scholastic doctrine on physical 
subjects before readers who are not likely to go in search of 
them elsewhere, the intention fully justifies the innovation. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the work before 
us. The eminent author shall himself supply us with a summary 
of his first published volume. “Jn the first (i) will be examined 
the general question touching the causes that are primarily and 
essentially constitutive of bodies, how many and of what nature 
they are; (ii) next in order will be considered those entities. 
which either internally or externally accompany the essence of 
bodies,—e g. their quantity, shape, forces, their sensile qualities, 
and motion ; (iii) lastly, the relations between place and placed, 
vacuum, space, and time.” The first chapter, which is not 
included in the above summary and appears to be an intro- 
duction borrowed from Natural Theology, is devoted to the 
exposition and refutation of the various forms of pantheism. 
The second chapter embraces the first most important question 
mentioned in the above summary. Here, at the outset it behoves 
us to admire the boldness of the Louvain professor. He pene- 
trates to the centre of the camp of modern physics, accepts the 
terms proposed, and rears the Peripatetic flag in the midst. 
“We must have our molecules and atoms,” says the physicist. 
“Your molecules and atoms you shall have,” says the warrior. 
“The one point I want you to consider as sole article of 
capitulation, is the molecule or atom itself. You can go no 
further; I can. You have reached your ultimate element; I 
will take that ultimate and analyze it for you. You will find 
that my analysis will not clash, but in an admirable manner 
harmonize, with your chemical convictions.” Such an argument 
is most cogent, if it is elenchtic and hypothetical. Let us put 
it thus: “Supposing, though not admitting, your atomic theory, 
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the Peripatetic teaching will be equally serviceable; for it will 
teach you the essential constitution of the atom.” But our 
author goes further than this. He declares that “keeping to 
the limits of the mineral kingdom” (inorganic bodies), “ it must 
be altogether allowed that they” (ze. bodies which are subject 
to sensile perception) “are nothing but certain aggregates of 
many molecules, and that consequently, as such, they are not 
truly and properly substances, but simply entities by accident.” 
Here we are obliged to make a demurrer. The author has 
apparently accepted as indubitable that which commends itself 
as anything but certain even to physicists and chemists them- 
selves. There is no inconsiderable number of these which has 
rejected the atomic in favour of the dynamic theory ; and among 
those who defend the former with all energy as a useful hypo- 
thesis, there are some who openly express their doubt of its 
truth. For instance, Professor Cooke in his excellent Zhe 
New Chemistry expresses his mind as follows: “I wish... to 
declare belief that the atomic theory, beautiful and consistent 
as it appears, is only a temporary expedient for representing 
the facts of chemistry to the mind. Although in the present 
state of the science it gives absolutely essential aid both to 
investigation and study, I have the conviction that it is a 
temporary scaffolding around the imperfect building, which will 
be removed as soon as its usefulness is passed.” Further: 
strong metaphysical difficulties seem to stand in the way of the 
acceptance of such a theory. If bodies subject to sense are 
entities by accident, the extension of these bodies must be an 
entity by accident likewise; so that the only real extension is 
that of the molecules which are beyond the reach of sensile 
perception. Extension, therefore, is in itself invisible, and only 
visible by accident. One more difficulty may be mentioned, 
The acceptance of the theory as explained by our author seems 
by his own confession to require the admission of an essential 
distinction in this respect between inorganic and organic bodies, 
which is perilous in its consequences and is opposed to our 
experience of physical phenomena. Fortunately, this error (if 
it be one) does not detract from the full and admirable expo- 
sition that follows of the Peripatetic teaching as regards the 
constitution of bodies. Substitute body for molecule, the ex- 
planation is untouched. Of all the chapters in the volume the 
third we should be inclined to select for special praise. The 
nature and attributes of quantity are there explained and 
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defended with great clearness. More particularly we would call 
attention to the treatment of the question, whether the parts in 
continuous quantity are actual or potential parts. This is one 
of the most abstruse and intricate problems in metaphysics ; 
and it seems to us that Father de San has disentangled it of 
many a complex knot, and has been enabled to land his readers 
at certain safe and true conclusions. The fourth chapter is 
dedicated to shape or outline, which is a qualitative mode of 
quantity. In the fifth chapter we are introduced to the important 
discussion touching the activity and active forces of bodies. The 
author establishes by irrefragable deduction from the facts of 
nature, that locomotion is not the only motion communicated 
to bodies by corporal agency; but that, as Aristotle teaches, 
motion in quality or alteration and motion in quantity or 
increase and decrease of volume are produced likewise by the 
same agency. He then proceeds to confront the celebrated 
question as to the possibility of action at a distance, and proves 
in harmony with the teaching of the Philosopher and of the 
Angelic Doctor that such action is at least physically impossible. 
The sixth chapter treats of the accidents of bodies,—that is to, 
say, of accidents and modes in general, and vindicates their real 
distinction from the material substances which they inform. 
The seventh chapter is occupied with the consideration of 
motion and its various species; and the two definitions of 
Aristotle are explained with great lucidness. In the eighth 
chapter discussions are instituted concerning the nature of flace, 
vacuum, and space. Perhaps the most important question in 
this chapter to the learned and educated men of our time is that 
which regards the possibility of a vacuum. To some, including 
the writer of the present notice, the existence of a vacuum 
appears to be not only a physical but a metaphysical impossi- 
bility. Father de San admits it to be metaphysically possible, 
but maintains by cogent arguments that it is physically im- 
possible. The ninth and last chapter is devoted to the con- 
sideration of time, comprising discussions about the nature, 
reality, and measure of time. 

We have deemed it best to give this brief compendium of 
the contents of this volume, which is only an instalment of that 
which the author has promised to his readers. There are two 
other parts which have yet to follow. Of these the first will 
include all that is directly connected with the first efficient 
cause of the visible world, and will likewise embrace those 
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most interesting problems that have been raised touching the 
necessity of a creation, its antiquity, and its progressive evolu- 
tion up to its present actual development, together with an 
examination of the various theories on the cosmogony, which 
from time to time have been proposed. The second and last 
will solve the question as to the final cause or end of the 
visible universe, including discussions on the perfection of the 
world, on nature and chance, on the constancy and necessity 
of physical laws, and on the possibility, cognoscibility, capability 
of proof, and criteria of miracles. Our readers will observe that, 
by the method described above, Father de San has satisfied all 
the essential requirements of science which is according to its 
proper definition the true and certain cognition of entities by their 
causes; seeing that in the first part he has already given the 
material and formal causes of bodily substances ; in the second, 
he will explain their efficient, and in the third their final cause. 
In these days of ready-made and superficial theories, it will 
prove a consolatory guarantee for such as may be in doubt 
whether they would be wise in devoting much time and thought 
to the perusal of Father de San’s volume, if we give them the 
assurance that this work is the result of the deep study and care- 
ful thought of years, and that it has been undertaken by one who 
is eminently fitted for the task. Moreover, the author has not 
amused himself with spinning spiders’ webs out of the depths of 
his own consciousness, making a reputation for originality,— 
that fatal snare for weak minds,—“his be-all and his end-all 
here.” Far from this, he has placed himself at the feet of the 
Philosopher. There is nothing, perhaps, more characteristic of 
the present volume than the thorough acquaintance which it 
exhibits of the teaching of Aristotle. In certain places,— 
observedly in the discussions on place—the doctrine given may 
be described as a good Latin translation from the Greek text 
of the Stagyrite. Once and once only,—in our judgment 
unfortunately,—he contravenes the teaching of his master ; but 
the whole work (with the exceptions alluded to in the present 
notice) may justly be pronounced to be fundamentally Aristo- 
telian. Without committing ourselves to an acceptance of every 
proposition defended by the learned author, thus much we can_ 
safely say; that, unless the circumstance of the volume being 
written in Latin,—and Latin too which cannot quite boast of the 
old scholastic simplicity—should unfortunately bar the way, no 
one can take the pains of mastering Father de San’s volume 
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without acquiring a scientific knowledge concerning some of the 
most prominent metaphysical as well as physical problems that 
occupy the thoughts of the learned in our time. 

THOMAS HARPER, S.J. 





2. Sir David Wilkie. By John W. Mollett, B.A. ‘*The Great Artists Series.” 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 

The issue of a series of short and cheap biographies of 
English Men of Letters naturally suggested the undertaking of 
a similar series for the Great Artists, not only of this but of 
other countries. Passing beyond the limits prescribed by the 
unfamiliarity with foreign languages of a large portion of what 
now constitutes the reading public, this series naturally extends 
to the artists of the world, since the specimens given of their 
painting or sculpture illustrate their work in a way that all can 
understand, and it is all the more important and useful as 
supplying the personal history of artists whose names are already 
well known to the frequenters of our best picture galleries. 

Sir David Wilkie was the third son of the Rev. David Wilkie, 
Presbyterian minister of Cults, in Fifeshire, and was born on 
November 11, 1785. His was a life completely devoted to art. 
As he himself says, he “could draw before he could read, and 
paint before he could spell.” He began to scratch figures and 
portraits on the floor of his nursery, inclining from the first to 
the humorous side of life; and as he had chosen his profession, 
so he at once marked out for himself the particular branch in 
it he would follow, and carried on the work of self-education 
and progress in his art up to the very day of his death. He 
worked his way upward quietly, modestly, resolutely ; conscious 
of his powers, and yet almost surprised at his success. In his 
first style, Fuseli’s judgment of his merits was well deserved, 
“that he had most of the qualities of the best painters of the 
Dutch school.” After making his mark as our greatest British 
painter of domestic scenes, he travelled abroad, when his con- 
stitution, never strong, first began to fail him, and visited Paris 
and Rome, receiving impressions in the latter of these cities 
which greatly influenced all his subsequent work. In 1827 he 
went to Spain, and from his study of the paintings of Velasquez 
and Murillo at Madrid, gained greater variety and force in his 
handling, and brightness in his colouring, though at the sacrifice 
of much of his old delicacy and clearness of touch. 

On August 15, 1841, Wilkie set out upon that final journey 
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from which he was never to reach the shores of England again. 
How natural that at the Hague and at Amsterdam he should 
seek out the works of Rembrandt, Ostade, and Ruysdael. But 
it was in Constantinople and at Jerusalem that the artist found 
the incentives to his latest style of all, rich in eastern hues, 
but shadowy in drawing, and for the most part unfinished 
in exccution, in the eyes of many, painfully unlike the vigour 
simplicity, and sharpness of his home subjects. The greatest 
charm of all, however, was the gentleness and amiability of the 
man, the closeness and fidelity of his friendships, his earnestness 
of purpose, and the high moral and religious tone of his whole 
life. After hearing High Mass in the Cathedral of Rouen, he 
writes : “A scene that I shall never forget, and which, I think, 
no person could see without being inspired with veneration for 
the Roman Catholic religion.” More marked still is his language 
to his father’s successor in the manse of Cults: “The Church 
of Rome has been the nurse of the arts, but painting has been 
its favourite child. . . . The art of painting seems made for the 
service of Christianity: would that the Catholics were not the 
only sect who have seen its advantages.” In harmony with this 
appreciation, he painted his picture of the “Roman Princess 
washing Pilgrims’ Feet ;” and the last entry made in his journal 
on the eve of his death is a suggestion for the establishment 
of some institution for the diffusion of knowledge on Scriptural 
subjects. The dramatic character of his death, suddenly in 
June, 1841, immediately after the steamer, homeward bound, 
had sailed from Gibraltar, is well preserved to us in Turner’s 
weird picture of “The Burial of Sir David Wilkie at sea,” with 
its crimson light striking down on the coffin and the water 
beneath, amid the solemn and prevailing gloom of night. 


3. Str Edwin Landseer. By Frederick G. Stephens. ‘*The Great Artists Series.” 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 

Mr. Stephens has, in his contribution to this series, sacrificed 
that happy blending of character drawing with art criticism, 
which is so marked a point in the short life we have just reviewed, 
for a somewhat dry enumeration and description of almost every 
picture painted by Landseer. So far he has done his work with 
great completeness, and in an index supplies their titles ; although 
no famous picture is reproduced in the different woodcuts which 
are given. What the reader wants is a better knowledge of Land- 
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seer in private life and amongst his friends. In so short a sketch 
we should be able to fix our attention more exclusively on the 
subject of it himself without finding several pages devoted to 
family history, or to the introduction of many anecdotes con- 
nected with other persons. A peculiar evidence of genius when 
followed by genuine and permanent excellence was possessed 
both by Wilkie and by Landseer, in the precocity with which 
each manifested his inborn talent; while the one began from 
his infancy to draw figures and caricatures, the other equally 
neglected his books to contemplate and sketch every animal 
he came across. Edwin Landseer was born in 1802, and his 
drawings and etchings date from his eighth year, his first 
efforts including a variety of subjects, groups and single figures 
in animal life. At the age of thirteen he appeared on the walls 
of the Royal Academy as an “Honorary Exhibitor,” and in 
the same year, 1815, occurs also mention of the portrait of 
“Master E. Landseer,” by “Master G. Hayter.” From that 
commencement, very few years indeed passed without the 
appearance in the Academy of the well-known hand. Some 
persons have denied to the great animal painter the claim to 
real genius, and have accused him of straining truth and nature 
in his endeavour to express human passions through the features 
of the lower animals. But in answer to this we might venture 
to challenge any one to convince us that he has not seen in 
individual animals the very expression which Landseer has 
given them, the effect of the apparently overstrained parallel 
which the painter drew was gained chiefly through the grouping. 
Besides which Landseer aimed higher than even this fruit of 
his close observation, as, for instance, when Mr. Ruskin himself, 
pronounced the “ Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” one of 
the most perfect poems or pictures which modern times have 
seen, an opinion for which he gives reasons in his detailed 
criticism. 

Twenty years hard study and practice of careful finish 
imbued the painter's hand with a marvellous dexterity and 
felicity of touch. There are many stories of the rapidity of 
his execution ; a skilful application of his brush could produce 
instantaneous results. One anecdote reads more like sleight of 
hand than genuine artistic work, but it at all events proves perfect 
mastery of his art. The conversation having turned on feats 
of skill in draughtsmanship, a lady remarked, “ Well, there is 
one thing nobody has ever done, and that is to draw two things 
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at once.” Sir Edwin instantly accepted the challenge, and in 
the presence of the company assembled drew simultaneously, 
and without hesitation, with the one hand the profile of a stag’s 
head and all its antlers complete, and with the other hand the 
perfect profile of a horse’s head. Both drawings were full of 
energy and spirit, while the drawing done by the left hand was 
not inferior to that executed by the right. 


4. Turner. By W. Cosmo Monkhouse. ‘‘The Great Artists Series.” London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 

The name of William Turner completes the group of artists 
whose genius placed them about the same time at the head 
of the genre, the animal, and the landscape painters of England. 
Between Wilkie, Landseer, and Turner there were many points 
in common, with the one great leading exception, that in 
amiability, and in social qualities of mind and heart, Turner 
was as inferior to the others named, as he excelled them by 
exhibiting excellences never before attained. He was the son 
of William Turner, a barber, residing at 26, Maiden Lane, and 
was born April 23, 1775. From neither father nor mother did 
he inherit his extraordinary talents, though he owed to his father 
in great measure his habits of industry, and a spirit of economy 
befitting only a petty tradesman. He was mean-looking, and 
uncouth in his manners, and to the consciousness of these facts, 
and to his having, it seems, been twice crossed in love, may be 
attributed his determined flight of all society, except that of a 
very few friends rarely indulged in, and the suspicious watch- 
fulness with which he guarded the castle of his own house and 
studio. Another motive for this conduct lay in his desire to 
keep to himself the secrets of his art, and especially of his 
colouring. In our short notice we may as well complete our 
sketch of his personal qualities and disposition, for there were 
brighter traits illumining now and then the murky atmosphere 
in the midst of which he generally spent his days. Although he 
knew nothing of the domestic side of life and never tried to 
portray it, there were individual friends and families into whose 
houses he was warmly received, and beneath his almost for- 
bidding exterior lay dormant deep emotions and kindly feelings. 
As long as it was not an immediate question of money he dealt 
handsomely with his fellow artists, and would throw out a useful 
hint or even lend a helping hand to a brother of whose skill he 
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was perhaps jealous. Thus it was a generous act to dim tem- 
porarily with a wash of lampblack the glowing glories of one 
of his most perfect landscapes, because Sir Thomas Lawrence 
was rendered unhappy by finding it hung on the Academy walls 
between two of his famous portraits. 

In the realm of art, Turner led a different and a happier life, 
in almost one point alone did the natural tendency of his 
character injure his credit in his profession, when his craze for 
hoarding money led him into actual dishonesty in business 
transactions with his engravers. Though he frequently height- 
ened the colour of his pictures after they had been hung for 
exhibition he but followed the not ill-natured rivalry of his 
fellow competitors for fame; and even while the one incentive 
with him throughout his whole career was that he might outdo 
the achievements of every known painter in his line, he sought 
to rise not on their downfall, but on the successful emulation of 
their greatness. In a brief sketch of his professional life many 
characteristics at once remind us of the two great painters who 
were his contemporaries, and moved within the same circle of 
friends. Turner began very early to draw with his finger in 
milk spilt on the tea-tray, and copied a coat-of-arms from a set 
of castors. His first preserved drawing i$ one of Margate 
Church, done when he was nine years old; he sketched cocks and 
hens on the walls, and birds, flowers, and trees from the school- 
room windows, his schoolfellows often doing his sums for him. 
He chose out his own branch of art at once, and for the sake 
of it sacrificed an innate talent for figure drawing ; and though 
he had an extraordinary facility with his brush, he worked hard 
at details until, like Wilkie and Landseer, he became vague in 
outline and less deep in colour, heightening, as the former of 
these two did, the brilliance of his colouring after penetrating 
further into the sunny and golden south. Yet, like both, he was 
a persistent student in his own peculiar page of nature up to the 
very last, for each one, as the initiator of his own school in the 
land of his birth, caught more inspiration from nature than from 
works of art, however much each cunningly shaped his hand by 
help of their study. In one sense Turner was less an originator 
than those we have classed with him, for the subject of his own 
independent execution was generally suggested to him. He 
had two very distinct styles, so different that it is difficult to 
detect the same hand at work in both; take, for instance, his 
earliest sea pieces and home views on the one side, and his 
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Italian scenes and thoroughly imaginative creations on the 
other; the public called them consummate colouring run mad. 
But few indeed had ever seen the reality as Turner saw it, fewer 
still could ever feel it as he felt it, and not many waited to find 
outlines at first unsuspected reveal themselves to the eye like 
an approaching vessel clearing itself from the sun’s rays. Turner 
possessed a highly poetical mind, but he was not sufficiently 
educated or practised to give fit expression to it in any other 
language than that of the brush, where his creative power has 
never yet been equalled. The one poet of his actual knowledge 
was Ovid. We feel sure that Ruskin, the great apostle of 
realism, was so far wrong to his own principles as to attribute 
to the painter whom he idolized a profundity of design and 
allegory which never entered into his thoughts. Turner aimed 
only at establishing his fame and instructing his fellow-country- 
men in the inexhaustible wealth of the beauty and superb 
colouring of nature, yet not so much for its own sake, as that 
he might leave his own mark behind him as its most perfect 
and versatile exponent. We must allow that he did not mis- 
judge his powers. 


5. Zo the Central African Lakes and back. By Joseph Thomson, F.R.G.S. In two 
volumes. London: Sampson Low, Marston, etc. 


Although works descriptive of the lakes and tribes of 
Central Africa are becoming almost too numerous, yet the most 
recently published and the most attractive of these well deserves 
attention. An expedition sent out by the Royal Geographical 
Society to explore the country between Dar-es-Salaam on the 
mainland, to the south of Zanzibar, and the Lake of Nyassa, 
made its first day’s march on the 15th of May, 1879, under the 
command of Mr. Keith Johnston, son of the well-known author 
of several geographical works. Mr. Johnston was a strong and 
athletic young man, thirty-four years of age, who had been 
trained for the profession of geography, and had already gained 
a reputation in Paraguay, where he had been employed on a 
commission of survey. Although apparently of a sound and 
robust constitution, and practised in all manly exercises, he soon 
fell a victim to the malaria and constant rains in a very 
unhealthy part of the country. Immediately on his death, the 
whole charge of the expedition devolved upon the second in 
command, the only other European present. This was the 
occasion for the sudden coming forward into notice of a young 
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Scotchman, whose name will certainly become more prominent 
still in connection with the exploration of Africa, if his life be 
spared. Inthe matter of discovery Mr. Thomson has not had 
the opportunity of achieving as yet anything that could place 
his name beside those of Livingstone, Stanley, or Cameron, but 
at the age of twenty he has exhibited a courage, endurance, 
presence of mind, and tact in managing the half-savage 
Africans which has been approached by no one except the 
veteran Livingstone. His style of writing is modest and unaf- 
fected, highly descriptive, and marked with quite a boyish 
elasticity and enjoyment, even in the presence of extreme peril ; 
and it thoroughly convinces the reader that he relates nothing 
but what he saw or did. He can recount, at the end of a journey 
over more than five thousand miles, and occupying above a 
year, that of the one hundred and fifty carriers who had left the 
sea-coast, only one was not present to answer to his name, not 
one robbed or deserted him, all returned healthy, well dressed, 
well fed, and in the best of health and spirits. He had not 
stained his enterprize by sacrificing the life of a single native, 
notwithstanding the treachery and violence often displayed, to 
the imminent peril of his own life. He had never allowed 
himself to fire a gun either for offensive or defensive purposes. 
He had travelled on foot over every bit of the way, and had 
neither been carried in a litter, nor persuaded to mount the 
back even of adonkey. What other explorer has met with the 
like success on these points, though enjoying all the advantage 
of years and experience ? 

Undoubtedly the two chief services which Joseph Thomson 
has rendered, as a geologist, towards increasing our knowledge of 
the country are his opening up the route from the east coast to 
the head of the Lake of Nyassa, and his close and careful 
investigation into the nature of the connection of the River 
Lukuga with the Lake Tanganyika, near the centre of its 
western shore. The first part of the journey inward from the 
coast passes over a very uninteresting and unproductive plain, 
without hills and with very insignificant streams; in the wet 
season the land is entirely submerged. On further advance the 
country by no means improves, here the only natural products 
of any value are rubber and gum-opal. But at Nikambu, thirty- 
five miles from Dar-es-Salaam, are wooded hills and fertile 
hollows, yielding every variety of fruits, grains, and vegetables. 
Then comes a dense forest, filled up by an impenetrable mass of 
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vegetation, inclosing the village of Behobeho. Beyond these, 
toward the west, may be descried a magnificent series of giant 
mountains, speaking of cool breezes and a healthier atmosphere, 
and flanking the great central plateau of Inner Africa. On the 
way towards them the scenery spreads out rich and varied, 
interspersed with ridges and narrow glens, and leading into 
another forest through well-cultivated fields of cereals and vege- 
tables. Beyond these is the beautiful valley of the Mgunda, 
thirty miles long by six to eight broad, fertile and watered by 
numerous streams. Towards the south-east the way led through 
a pathless jungle, then sparkled the waters of the Ruaha, never 
before witnessed in its lower portion by European eye, and the 
alluvial deposits which it leaves on the flat ground between it 
and the Uranga produce extensively rice and maize, potatoes, 
melons, tobacco, the sugar-cane, castor-oil plant, and cotton. 
Yet such fertility tells also of fevers, rheumatism, and the other 
evils of low-lying marshy regions. The plateau of Inner Africa 
was now gained by our successful explorer. Grand as the pano- 
rama was, yet mountain-climbing was found very harassing, and 
the poison engendered in the swamps oozed out under the 
effects of a purer atmosphere. The plateau itself was full of 
disappointment, a prospect bleak and barren in the extreme. 

Mr. Thomson was the first explorer to stand on the northern 
shores of the Nyassa. From that point he at once proceeded, 
tending north-west to the Tanganyika, and still traversing new 
ground, the low and level district of Makula, with its magni- 
ficent grazing plains, miles upon miles of banana groves and 
every kind of produce. The plateau is met again, bare of trees 
but capital for grazing, at an altitude varying from eight 
thousand two hundred feet to three thousand, and ascending 
again to six thousand feet. Thus rising and falling it maintains 
the same character until the vast expanse of the huge lake we 
have named comes into view, all is monotonous in form and 
colour, no scenery except at the two extremities. Round the 
lake itself the lines of different routes marked on Mr. Thomp- 
son’s map look to the eye like railway lines. On its western 
shore lies the Lukuga. Captain Burton, in 1858, knew not its 
name apparently, it was no outlet for the lake at that time, and 
yet, failing that, the lake had no other outlet at all. 

In 1867, Livingstone pondered over a solution of the same 
problem, and fell back on an absurd story of subterranean 
rumblings and a concealed cavernous exit for the water. 
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Cameron found the Lukuga a creek crossed by a bar of vegeta- 
tion, but observing a slight movement to the barrier from the 
lake, he jumped hastily to the right conclusion. Stanley arrived, 
and perceived, as Cameron had done, that the lake was rising, 
yet he did not discover the Lukuga to be an outlet, although he 
predicted that it would become this. Johnson followed in 1879, 
and saw before his eyes the out-going torrent and the level of 
the lake sinking lower. Stanley’s theory of the past was that 
after the Lukuga had acted as an outlet at a distant date, the 
lake had become larger by a convulsion of nature, and so the 
waters had required no exit until the occasion in question. But 
our youthful explorer, determined to be a match for any man, 
explains the mystery in a satisfactory manner. He concludes 
that “the rainfall and the evaporation nearly balance each other, 
but there may occur a series of years in which the evaporation 
exceeds the rainfall, thereby lowering the level of the lake 
below that of its outlet, then a long period may elapse before it 
regains its former position. Possibly it may have to rise even 
higher than its former level before finding exit, owing to the 
rapid growth of vegetation in the marshy water-course—thus 
prolonging the time when the overflow is suspended.” This 
explanation he confirms by many arguments and by the obser- 
vations of others. The Arabs have a tradition that its overflow 
once created a mighty flood. 

As valuable as any explanation of a phenomenon or survey 
of new districts, may easily be the results of Mr. Thomson’s 
amazing tact, for one so young, in managing his large body 
of carriers. They gave him abundant trouble, but he treated 
them very much as children, as indeed he sometimes did the 
natives, when in their most violent moods. Who but one of 
original resource would have thought of converting the 
mutinous opposition of his own servants into an instantaneous 
and lasting paternal guardianship, by representing himself as a 
trust, in all the inexperience of his extreme youth, committed to 
their care by Dr. Kirk for safe restoration to him? Few would 
have fallen on the clever expedient, when a great number of 
them pretended sickness, of forcing each one to swallow a large 
dose of castor-oil—an effectual and permanent cure, under 
disguise of the most maternal solicitude. How intrepid, again, 
was the boldness of his action when he seized upon, struggled 
with, and thoroughly cowed his most trusted and favoured 
body-servant, in order to quell an act of insubordination that 
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might have caused fatal consequences for either the whole band 
or for himself? Equally remarkable was his self-possession and 
the calm concentration of his energies when every chance of 
life seemed cut off from him. His earlier experiences of what 
were only by comparison minor dangers quickly trained him to 
overcome those which were immeasurably greater. Thus what 
was for him avery grim danger he calls a serio-comic scene, 
when all alone he entered a village for shelter, leaving his men 
at a distance behind him. On their approach the whole village 
is convulsed with passion, and he appears amongst them to find 
himself shut in and surrounded by a menacing crowd. They 


gaze upon him as if petrified. “For a few moments we looked 
at each other, and not a word was uttered. I saw at once that 
I was supposed to be a ghost... . I struck an attitude, and 


like Hamlet’s spirit, moved forward with slow, deliberate strides, 
and a severe expression of face. At each step the warriors 
recoiled before me, they looked at me with staring eyes and 
open mouths in breathless silence. This was too much for me, 
and unable to keep up the character, I burst into an irrepres- 
sible roar of laughter. The amazed savages recoiled still 
further. . . . The gate was now free, with one bound I reached 
it, and before they could recover their senses it was open, and I 
was outside.” 

Another time he spent a whole night unarmed, alone in a 
tent beyond the stockade, with a lion sniffing and growling 
round and round it within a few inches of his body. We give 
one other scene in the midst of the savage Warua. The 
war-drums were beaten to call to arms, from every house and 
field the men flocked round in hundreds, yelling and shouting. 
His followers were in mortal terror, but they gathered together 
in a firm-looking band, though inwardly quaking with fear. 
Their guns were empty, and they had enemies in their rear as 
well as in front. Between the yelling savages and his little 
band of thirty, their undaunted protector walked up and down 
without a gun, smiling upon the antics of the Warua, as they 
danced about with hideous war-cries, poising their arrows and 
spears as if about to throw them. The chief’s attempt to 
pacify his braves was in vain; he bethought himself of music, 
and so calmed down their wild passions. Yet village after village 
rose up against the white man, everything he said or did was a 
fresh offence. No wonder that he felt as if he could never get 
out of the country alive, but yet, when others would have fought 
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and shed blood, he forbore, even with the poisoned dart swayed 
backwards and forwards close to his breast. 

Mr. Thomson considers that earlier explorers have formed a 
very exaggerated estimate of the productiveness of the country 
in ores, gums, and india rubber in sufficient quantities for future 
commerce. Largely remunerative as has been hitherto the 
trade in ivory, the supply is very nearly exhausted, and Major 
Pinto, in his popular work on Africa, also referred to the disap- 
pearance of elephants from their former haunts, and the great 
distance inland which traders have now to travel. The agri- 
cultural prospects look sufficiently well in the low-lying districts 
near the sea to support those living on the soil, but not to 
supply the demands of exportation. Copying the example of 
Livingstone, his fellow-countryman, and assisted by the argument 
of his extreme youth, he won the affections of his carriers, and did 
what he could to raise them in the social scale by bringing out 
the best points in their nature. On comparing notes with the 
descriptions of former travellers, Thomson found that many 
changes had taken place in the distribution and influence of 
particular tribes, a few he concluded to be quite unchanged, but 
in several there were signs of improvement, and a mitigation of 
their savage manners and customs. The making of a road from 
Dar-es-Salaam, had introduced ideas of peace, order, and 
security before unknown. In innumerable instances it was shown 
that many an outburst of passion, and many an onslaught of 
vindictive fury, was easily averted by the self-control and 
patience which explained that the new-comer was not the feared 
and hated trader. All that has been said by one traveller after 
another confirms the conviction that the Catholic missionary 
must draw these savage villagers to him by gaining their affec- 
tions, awakening their interest, and instructing them in the prac- 
tice of a few simple arts and trades. In fact, they must adapt 
themselves to them, obtain their full confidence, and so gradually 
elevate or organize them into little communities, as the Jesuit 
missionaries did for the savage tribes of Paraguay. 


6. The Excellences of the Congregation of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Translated 
from the Italian and abridged by Frederic Ignatius Antrobus of the same Con- 
gregation. London: Burns and Oates, 1881. 


Every work from the hands of an Oratorian is welcome to 
the English Catholic public, owing as it does so large a debt 
of gratitude to the greatest of all modern Oratorians, Cardinal 
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Newman, and another deeply felt debt to the late Father Faber, 
the chief of the little band which Father Newman gathered 
around him, and the most famous member of the London 
Oratory. We believe that many differ from us in our desire 
to have a good popular life of St. Philip from the pen of one 
of the Fathers of the Oratory, and we have no wish to be 
intolerant in our preference for the Lives of Saints which are 
not translations, and not written exactly on the lines of the 
processes of canonization, which, of necessity, pay no attention 
to historical sequence. We think such a Life of the great 
Founder would do more than anything else towards making 
the Institute of St. Philip popular, in a way which would lead 
to a large extension of its numbers. We are accustomed to 
them in London, where they have a singularly fortunate position 
and exceptional influence for good, but we can see no reason 
why the Oratory should not flourish with great vigour in other 
large towns, and we should like especially to see it planted in 
Ireland and in America. It has, besides its intrinsic advantages, 
which would belong to it anywhere and under any circumstances, 
a quality most valuable in calamitous times like these, on 
account of its freedom—if we may so speak—from the religious 
vows, which attract so much enmity on all sides in the present 
day. On the other hand its rule is beautifully adapted for the 
necessities of modern work, and it enables secular priests to 
live in a truly Apostolic manner, thus raising a standard of 
perfection for others to follow who have not the particular 
vocation of the sons of St. Philip. In many respects the life 
of the Oratory is very like the life of the regular clergy. The 
Orders may well say to the Oratory, what her brothers said 
to Rebecca: “Thou art our sister, mayest thou increase to 
thousands of thousands, and may thy seed possess the gate of 
their enemies.” 

Father Antrobus has contented himself, on the present 
occasion, with a very good translation of the well known work 
of the Oratorian, Agnelli, who died more than a century and 
a quarter ago. This good man wrote the Pregi della Congre- 
gazione dell’ Oratorio di San Filippo Neri, a work which seems 
to have remained unpublished till 1825. The original work 
contains a good deal of matter which Father Antrobus has 
omitted, being addressed rather to persons living in the world 
than to Oratorians themselves. The twelve Excellences from 
which the book takes its title are, the exalted end of the vocation 
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of the Oratory, its strict avoidance of the acceptance of ecclesi- 
astical dignities, its great charity, its practice of interior mortifi- 
cation, its obedience, the discretion, sweetness, and prudence 
with which the Congregation is governed, its esteem of virtue, 
its detachment from possessions, its detachment from relations, 
and its chastity. Two more remain—-the good name which the 
Congregation enjoys, and the advantage it derives from its 
power of expelling its subjects, and their freedom to leave it. 


7. Dissertationes Selecte in Historiam Ecclesiasticam, Auctore Bernardo Jungmann, 
Eccl. Cathedr. Brugens. Canon., hon. Philosoph. et S. Theolog. Doct. ac 
Professor Ord. Hist. Eccles. et Patrolog. in Universitate Cath. Lovaniensi, 
Tom. II. Pustet, Ratisbonz, Neo-Eboraci et Cincinnati, 1881. 

We have, we think, already drawn attention to the exceed- 
ingly valuable publications of the Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Catholic University of Louvain. Would that 
we had such writers among ourselves! The cause of sacred 
learning cannot be despaired of, while we have such champions 
as Professor Jungmann. If we are to judge from the fact that 
these works are published by a firm which has two houses in 
the United States and one in Ratisbon, it would seem as’ if 
America was to outstrip us even in Catholic literature. And 
yet the English and Irish clergy are not deficient in their 
interest in sacred learning, and Ireland possesses, in Maynooth, 
perhaps the most flourishing Catholic seat of learning in the 
world. 

However, our present business is not to speculate on the 
causes of our own backwardness, but to give some account of 
the contents of this new volume of exquisite essays, which we 
venture to think will win for their author a lasting niche among 
the great Catholic historians. Professor Jungmann takes up 
the thread of his history where he left off in his former volume. 
He does not relate a simple history of the Church, and this 
comparative freedom enables him to pass to the salient points 
of the history and other questions which have always raised the 
greatest interest and the most animated discussion. Certainly 
the theological student of history will not lack food to suit him 
in this volume. The first of its dissertations deals with the 
history of Arianism after the condemnation of its fundamental 
error in the Council of Nicza, and this brings the writer across 
the question of the supposed “fall” of Pope Liberius. After 
another essay, which carries on the story of the decline and 
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fall of Arianism up to the date of the Council of Constantinople, 
we have a very beautiful dissertation, occasioned by the famous 
act of Nectarius in abolishing the office of the Penitentiary in 
the Church of Constantinople, on the use of confession in the 
first ages of the Church. Protestants never read anything 
against their own views, but if they could for once make a 
departure from their principle, it would do them a world of 
good to read this dissertation. The two next dissertations are 
on the two next Councils, those of Ephesus and Chalcedon 
respectively, and embrace the whole field of controversy con- 
nected with those famous assemblies. The last two dissertations 
relate to the “the three chapters” and to the Second Council of 
Constantinople, and finally to the whole and much debated 
question of Honorius. We have seldom read anything more 
completely satisfactory. 


8. Words of Comfort to Persecuted Catholics. Letters from a Cell in Dublin Castle, 
and Diary of the Bohemian War of 1620, by Father Henry Fitzsimon, S.J. 
With a sketch of his life, by Father Edmund Hogan, Priest of the same Society. 
Dublin, 1881, 8vo. 

This interesting little volume contains the Life and Letters 
of Father Fitzsimon, his Words of Comfort to Persecuted 
Catholics, and his Diary of the Bohemian War, in which he 
himself was actively engaged. Of these works some are printed 
for the first time from the original manuscripts; others are 
given from early printed texts, some of which are of such 
exceeding rarity as to be considered all but unique. Of these 
a few copies, unknown to Father Hogan, have recently come 
under the notice of the writer of these lines. 

In every sense Father Fitzsimon fully merits the high 
admiration with which his Editor regards him. The incidents 
of trial and suffering through which he passed show that he 
was conscientious in accepting the truth and courageous in 
proclaiming his convictions. A learned scholar and a keen 
disputant, his writings are always attractive, always full of 
vivacious good sense and sound scholarship. The Protestant 
Bishop Rider and Dean Hanmer, as well as the other Anglicans 
who attempted to meet him in controversy, are made to wince 
under the lash of his pungent satire and crushed by his sound 
criticism. Of his abilities in this field of literature Father 
Hogan has given us several illustrations, nor should we have 
been sorry had he been more liberal in this direction. He has 
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by no means exhausted the materials which these early-and 
precious volumes have placed at his disposal. The fun and the 
humour of some of Father Fitzsimon’s stories would be no less 
fully understood and appreciated at the present day than they 
were in his own. 


NOTICES. 


1. Memorials of Stonyhurst College. London: Burns and Oates.— 
The progress now made by the new buildings at Stonyhurst, which will 
so soon be especially marked by the use of the new Academy-room at 
the ensuing Academies in August, has been well chosen as the occasion 
for publishing a few brief records of the education provided by the 
Society of Jesus for English boys, from its commencement in the College 
of St. Omer’s to its final home in Stonyhurst. The different stages in 
this short history are indicated under the heads—St. Omer’s, Bruges, 
Liége, and Stonyhurst ; and the appreciation of the character of the 
college life in these places is helped out by illustrations, which, more 
particularly in the case of Stonyhurst, in themselves present to the eye 
a history of the gradual growth of the College. We are inclined to 
think that the subject is one which would have admitted of further 
development, and we trust that it may still receive this. ‘ 


2. English History Readers. No. 1. Stories from English History. 
For Standard II. By T. J. Livesey. London: Burns and Oates.— 
This first book for the young on English History is well conceived, 
the selections seem judiciously made, and along with its plentiful supply 
of woodcuts it can scarcely fail to awaken the interest and curiosity of 
youthful readers. Each incident tells as a story would, and we all 
know how readily a story seizes upon a child’s imagination. By being 
made to answer the questions at the end of the different readings, the 
contents of each will be better fixed in his mind as real facts. 


3. Sanctissimi Domini nostri Leonis Papa XIII. Litterea Apostolicae, 
quibus Extraordinarium Jubilzeum indicitur. In usum Cleri, notis 
practicis illustrate. Cura A. Konings, C.SS.R. Neo Eboraci, &c. 
Benziger Fratres.—The practical notes here appended to the complete 
text of the Papal Brief have been for the most part taken from the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, and bear the Jmprimatur of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of New York. The notes are sufficiently copious and 
explicit to give on each point all the information necessary. 
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